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Editorial 


On THE VALUE OF OBJECTIVE TESTS 

In this issue of the CLASsIcAL JOURNAL will be found an inter- 
esting article dealing with “The Use of Standardized Tests in 
Latin.”’ In the near future will appear one or two other papers in 
this same field, together with several specimen tests for vocabu- 
lary, derivatives, syntax, etc. The space given to this subject in a 
periodical like the CLAsstcAL JOURNAL may be taken as a tribute 
to the importance which such tests have acquired in the minds of 
a wide circle of students within the last few years. 

Without wishing in the slightest degree to minimize the actual 
or potential value of this new device, we should nevertheless re- 
member that it is still far from perfect, especially in the hands of 
the unwary. And this adjective may be applied, in this connec- 
tion, not only to a specialist in some academic department of 
learning without training in Education but also to the specialist in 
Education when devising tests for some department in which he is 
not thoroughly at home. The process of framing such tests suc- 
cessfully is not so simple as first appearances might lead one to 
suppose. Thus, in a recent magazine article’ Professor D. A. Wor- 
chester, of the University of Nebraska, points out “Some Pre- 
valent Errors in New-Type Examinations” and calls attention to 
some pitfalls which in his judgment threaten the security of ob- 
jective testing. It may not be out of place to quote a few of his 
remarks : 

A matching test is usually thought to be a good one, particularly if the 
list from which matching items are to be chosen contains more items 


than there are things to be matched. The chances for error in such a test, 
however, are not so great as they appear to be. For example, a certain 


1Cf. Jour. of Educ. Research xvi (1928), 48-52. 
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test of history-civics vocabulary gives 25 exercises to be matched from a 
list of 50 words. At the first glance it would seem that there are forty- 
nine chances for error. One exercise reads, however: “The large cotton 
farms in the South are called . . .” Obviously the completion word must 
be plural in number, and examination of the list of 50 words reveals but 
two plurals, plantations and reservations, so the chances of error are 
reduced from forty-nine to one. . . A three-choice test may be in effect 
reduced to a two-choice one by such a question as: “Psychology, in con- 
trast with sociology, has to deal with the behavior of (groups of people, 
the individual, neither).”” Only through an accident would anyone mark 
neither. A choice which no one ever takes does not, of course, constitute 
a factor in a test. 

Less than a decade ago, a meeting was held at one of our largest 
universities which was attended by the administrative officers of a 
score of nearby colleges and universities. Mental-alertness tests 
were then more of a novelty than they are now, and the president 
of the entertaining institution was considered an authority on the 
subject. Accordingly, he was invited to give a sample test to the 
delegates. An examination of the papers revealed that the average 
standing of the group was lower than that of the last freshman 
class! Unbeknown to the company, a reporter chanced to be pres- 
ent when this result was announced, and straightway resorted to 
the nearest telephone booth. In due time he reappeared with a 
staff photographer and craved permission to take a picture of the 
distinguished company. Next morning, in the “World’s Greatest 
Newspaper” was printed this picture of the most eminent deans 
and presidents of the state over the legend, “Not As Bright As 
They Might Be’’(!) 

Soon thereafter one of the victims noticed in an educational 
journal a theory advanced to the effect that too much learning 
could easily slow up a man’s response in such a test so that some 
one with a modicum of knowledge might appear to better advan- 
tage than another man of greater attainments. Knowing that his 
colleagues had suffered severely from the jests of their friends at 
home, this officer sent each of them a marked copy of the maga- 
zine and received their heart-felt thanks. 

The truth of the theory may easily be seen. Suppose that the 
question were, ‘““Who wrote the Jliad?” The one who propounded 
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this question may have been so ignorant as not to understand 
that there might be more than one answer, and a student might 
know just enough to write “Homer” instantly and pass on to the 
next question. But an older man of greater learning, remembering 
such hypotheses as that the /liad had been written by “another 
man of the same name’”’ or compiled by a committee at the court 
of Pisistratus, would not only be delayed slightly in his response 
but might easily be diverted into a train of thought which would 
rob him of the precious moments in which he was supposed to 
answer a whole series of easy questions. 

The moral of these remarks may be found in Holy Writ —/ 


Thessalonians v, 21. 
ae ea 


A SUGGESTION 


Anyone who may be intending to submit a MS for publication 
in the CLASSICAL JOURNAL will save himself unnecessary trouble 
and confer a favor upon the Editors if he will obtain in advance 
from the undersigned a copy of the leaflet entitled Suggestions to 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL Contributors. 
a. ¢. F. 








THESEUS —A NATIONAL HERO 





By Wa.rTerR R. AGARD 
University of Wisconsin 





People express their own aims and purposes in the heroes they 
choose to revere. This dictum is especially true in the case of 
heroes regarding whom there are few historical data, and who are, 
therefore, largely the imaginative creation of their admirers. In 
studying the character of Theseus, then, we may expect to get some 
insight into the interests and ideals of Athens; and as the prevail- 
ing conception of him changed, we may see mirrored in his evolu- 
tion that of the people who cared for him. It is the purpose of this 
paper to make such a study, examining how Theseus was regarded 
during the formative years of Athens and in the fifth century. 


I 


Prior to the rise of Athens as a political and cultural power, 
Theseus was a figure ranking with the other mythical heroes of the 
generations preceding the Trojan War. If we may accept a much- 
contested line in the //iad, he appears there as the son of Aegeus 
of Athens and the comrade of Pirithotis, praised by Nestor as one 
of the group of “mightiest men who ever lived on the earth,” who 
“fought against the wild tribes of the mountains and completely 
destroyed them.” The cyclic writers, according to a scholiast on 
the /liad, refer to his rape of Helen and the consequent sacking of 
Athens by the Dioscuri; in the Nostoi mention is made of his war 
against the Amazons, in the course of which Antiope fell in love 
with him. Hesiod refers to his love affair with Hippe and his de- 
sertion of Ariadne because of his infatuation for Aegle. The 
Ariadne story is also told in the Odyssey and the Cypria, and in 
the Shield of Heracles mention is made of his war with the La- 
piths against the Centaurs. 
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What emerges from this as the character of Theseus? He is 
chiefly a fighter and a ravisseur, strong in battle “for rich-haired 
Helen’s sake,” or against the Centaurs and the Amazons; de- 
voted to many women; a loyal comrade in war. In other words, 
he is a typical hero of the age of heroes. 


II 


By the time of Pisistratus his character has somewhat changed. 
He is still the warrior, to be sure; the black-figured vases nearly 
always picture him conquering the Minotaur. And he is still a 
Don Juan. On the Chest of Cypselus he was pictured with Ari- 
adne, and on the Throne of Apollo at Amyclae, with Helen, a 
tradition in amorous adventure which Athens followed; on the 
Francois vase he leads the dance at Delos with Eriboea. But as a 
warrior he is gaining in grace. He is markedly Ionian in spirit, 
famous as a dancer and musician, wearing a gaily decorated cos- 
tume (as on the vase attributed to Amasis, Jour. Hell. Stud. xx 
(1899), Pl. v1). From this period may come the legend preserved 
in Pausanias, of his being taunted as “a marriageable maiden” by 
the stone masons at work on the temple of Apollo Delphinius. 
And he is becoming more circumspect in his love affairs. Pisistra- 
tus ordered removed from Hesiod the verse referring to his 
passion for Aegle. Although we lack contemporary evidence, it is 
perhaps reasonable to assume the further influence of Pisistratus 
in defining the personality of Theseus. The legendary connection of 
Theseus with Delos made him an obvious figure around which the 
more intimate relationship between Delos and Athens, fostered by 
the tyrant, might center; and that Pisistratus also associated him 
with the reorganization of the Panathenaic festival is likely from 
the tradition recorded by Pausanias, that the festival was so named 
in the time of Theseus. In the cult of the athlete which developed 
amazingly at this same time, Theseus may well have been the 
patron hero. Pausanias reports the popular belief that “the art of 
wrestling was invented by Theseus, and after his time it was 
systematically taught,” likewise the belief of the Tegeans that the 
victor’s palm was first awarded at the Delian games. “All the 
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Greeks,” he concludes, “are wont to honor Theseus in the gym- 
nasia and the wrestling schools.” Undoubtedly Theseus had been 
regarded somewhat as a religious and athletic hero before this 
time, but in the second half of the sixth century these aspects of 
him probably became increasingly emphasized. 


III 


The conception of Theseus as a sportsman grew in popularity 
during the period from 515 B.c. to the end of the Persian inva- 
sion. An examination of the vase-paintings and sculpture shows 
how he captured the people’s imagination. On the Attic black- 
figured vases Heracles had been the hero-athlete; we find his 
exploits on over fifty such vases, whereas those of Theseus are 
pictured on only about ten. But from 515 to 480 B.c., there is a 
decided change; on the vases of this period we find Theseus ap- 
pearing nearly half as often as Heracles, the traditional athlete of 
all Greek peoples. Instead of being chiefly the hero of the Cretan 
legend, he is now presented in many exploits: against the Ama- 
zons and Centaurs and the various enemies that he overcame on 
his journey from Troezen to Athens. Just when the cycle of his 
adventures was established we cannot definitely say, but certain 
it is that toward the end of the sixth century in Athens he suc- 
cessfully challenged Heracles’ supremacy. The reason is obvious: 
he was an Athenian, whereas Heracles was disagreeably Dorian. 

He is a hero of a different stamp from Heracles ; not the mature 
man of might, but a youth of beauty, flexibility, grace, and charm, 
conquering his enemies less by force than by strategy, using in- 
telligence, and fighting for well-defined, humane purposes. On the 
vases he is represented as the flower of Athenian beauty, wearing 
delicate Ionian garments, with a wreath of ivy or flowers in his 
curly hair.* “Amphitrite clad him in gleaming purple,” writes 
Bacchylides, a youthful contemporary of these painters, “and set 
on his head a choice wreath, dark with roses. He has a sword with 

1 See, for instance, the vases by the Cerberus Plate Painter (E. Pottier, 
Vases Antiques du Louvre: Paris, Hachette (1901), II, Pl. xcv1) and Euthy- 


mides (J. C. Hoppin, Euthymides: Cambridge, Harvard University Press 
(1917), Pl. III). 
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ivory hilt slung from his bright shoulders, two polished javelins, 
a Laconian bonnet covers his ruddy locks, he wears a purple 
tunic and a thick Thessalian mantle. A fiery light as of the Lem- 
nian flame flashes from his eyes. . . a youth he is in earliest man- 
hood. . . . So vigorous, so valiant, so bold . . . verily a god is speed- 
ing him so that he shall bring a rightful doom on the unright- 
eous.” ? 

Similarly in the sculpture of this period, at Athens and Eretria 
and on the Athenian Treasury at Delphi, Theseus is an athlete 
and warrior of a different type from Heracles. In the fragmentary 
group in the Acropolis Museum, probably representing Theseus 
and Procrustes, his body is delicate and supple, totally different 
from the robust Heracles of the tufa pediments. On the Athenian 
Treasury at Delphi the sculptors gave him a position superior to 
that of Heracles, and presented him as a far more charming hero. 
The Eretria pedimental group of Theseus and Antiope portrays 
the same gracious, cultured face and form.® 

Athena, who had previously sponsored Heracles, now often ap- 
pears in the company of Theseus; she it was, according to Bacchy- 
lides, who sent him a favoring breeze to speed him to Crete. 
Whereas Heracles labored for a tyrant, Theseus fought for free- 
dom. And at this time, if we may judge from the ode of Bacchy- 
lides and the well-known Theseus and Amphitrite cylix by Eu- 
phronius, his connection with the sea is re-emphasized. Here 
again, Theseus typifies Athenian ideals; he is not only the charm- 
ing athlete and the chivalrous and intelligent warrior, but also the 
conqueror of the sea. 

Just when the conception arose of Theseus as the democratically 
minded founder of the Athenian commonwealth, it is impossible 
to say. But we may perhaps fairly assume that the notion became 
clearly defined during the period following the overthrow of the 
tyrants. There is, however, no definite evidence on this point. 

2 Odes xvu, translated by R. C. Jebb: Cambridge University Press (1905). 

8 Illustrations will be found in H. Lechat, La Sculpture Attique avant Phi- 
dias: Paris, A. Fontemoing (1904), 405.— F. Poulsen, Delphi, translated by G. 


C. Richards: London, Gyldendal (1920), Figs. 64, 75, and 86.—A. Furt- 
wangler, Aegina: Miinchen, Verlag d. Akademie d. Wissenschaften (1906), I, 


Figs. 259 f. 
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IV 


As Athens grew to maturity, we see an increased devotion to 
her national hero. He became even more popular after 476/5 B.c., 
when Cimon made political capital out of bringing back his bones 
from Scyros, burying them in the heart of the city and formally 
establishing his cult. The leading Athenian painters and sculptors 
decorated with his exploits, especially the battles against the Ama- 
zons and Centaurs, the chief buildings at home and abroad, in- 
cluding sculpture on the Parthenon, the Hephaestaeum, the temple 
of Apollo at Bassae and of Poseidon at Sunium; and paintings in 
the Theseum and the Painted Portico at Athens and the Lesche of 
the Cnidians at Delphi. Phidias carved Theseus and the Amazons 
on the taboret under the feet of Zeus at Olympia; Micon in the 
Poecile pictured Theseus seeming to rise out of the earth to en- 
courage the Athenian soldiers at Marathon. The vase-painters 
were less interested in mythological subjects than formerly, more 
concerned with scenes from daily life, but they pictured Theseus 
quite as often as Heracles. The chief record for this period is that 
of the dramatists, who told the story of his maturity. Aeschylus 
wrote at least two, Sophocles three, and Euripides five plays in 
which Theseus played an important part. And the great festivals, 
the Synoecia, Oschophoria, Pyanepsia, and the revived Delian 
games, bear witness to the reverence shown Theseus in the great 
days of Athens. 

How did the Athenians like to think of him? The vase-painters 
evidently preferred to hold to tradition, and often presented him 
still as the young adventurer, as on vases painted by the Syleus 
Painter and the Copenhagen Painter about 470, and by Aeson 
toward the end of the century. But this is not always the case. On 
two vases, for instance, made near the beginning of this period, 
there is a change in mood. The Painter of the Yale Oenochoe pic- 
tures him facing Poseidon in a serious interview, an ephebe, to 
be sure, but more mature in his bearing than most. On a lecythus 
by the Alcimachus Painter, he appears wearily enduring his pun- 
ishment in Hades in consequence of his too daring devotion to 
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Pirithoiis; he greets Heracles, not as a youth a man, but as one 
man another.‘ 

It is Theseus in his maturity who now receives the chief ac- 
claim. If he is still the chivalrous fighter and athlete, he is not often 
the adolescent, debonair ephebe of the earlier years; he has be- 
come more sober, deliberate, and reserved; he works for more 
important causes and defends the weak in a more thoughtful way. 
He is now less a fighter than a statesman; he has a peace as well 
as a war policy. “A king of equal insight and power,” Thucydides 
characterizes him. “Inform me,” he says to Oedipus at Colonus; 
“T must have full knowledge before I decide.” He asks the old 
king’s advice, for “it is not proper for a wise man to disregard 
any matter, great or small.” In the Suppliants he praises “that God 
who first gave order to our way of life, out of chaos and brutish- 
ness,” and says, “Even when we are wronged we should bear it 
calmly, not giving way to wrath.” Only once does he temporarily 
lose his patience and poise, when he reads the note left by his dead 
wife accusing Hippolytus of a terrible crime ; but this aberration is 
surely pardonable, the more so since he quickly recovers and re- 
pents of his haste in not waiting for proof. 

Against the Amazons he wages war for the freedom of Athens, 
but it is more than the mere existence of the city that he has at 
heart. It is Athens the law-abiding democracy which he serves. 
Over and over again the dramatists present him in this guise, a 
Pericles among heroes. “I'll see to it,’ he declares to Oedipus, 
“that this state is stronger than any one man... You have come 
to a community that observes justice and does nothing except 
with due sanction of law.” In the Suppliants especially he formu- 
lates his political faith in the middle class, which “saves cities 
and preserves the order which the state establishes.” “I have made 
the land a single kingdom,” he says, “a free state with equal 
political rights for all... Our state is not ruled by one man. The 


#Illustrations will be found in F. Mayence, Corpus Vas. Antig. Belgique: 
Bruxelles, Cinquantenaire (1926), § III, 1, c, Pl. 1x.—Journ. Hell. Stud. II 
(1881), Pl. x.—J. C. Hoppin, Handbook of Attic Redfigured Vases: Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press (1919), 1, 15—J. D. Beazley, Attic Red- 
figured Vases: Cambridge, Harvard University Press (1918), Figs. 39 and 85. 
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people rule . . . the rich have no more privileges than the poor.” 
A despot, he declares, “is the worst foe of a state . . . but when the 
people control, the city rejoices in young citizens eager to defend 
her.” 

He is not only the political champion of the ordinary citizen; 
he is the sympathetic friend of the weak, the suffering, the help- 
less. Treating the aged Oedipus with tender consideration, he 
says: “I, too, was reared in exile and in foreign lands and wrestled 
with many perils. Therefore no stranger in trouble shall seek help 
from me in vain.”” When Heracles, in anguish over having mur- 
dered his own children, does not dare to raise his head, Theseus 
reproaches him gently: “Why wave me back, as if I might be 
polluted by you?... It was sympathy that brought me here... I 
do not consider misfortune when shared with you... I ama 
friend in foul as well as fair weather.” He insists upon himself 
bearing Heracles’ full burden of guilt, and brings him to Athens 
to share his own substance. Heracles justly exclaims: “An unfor- 
tunate man may well gain a friend like this!” 

When the suppliant Argive women ask for the bodies of their 
dead killed at Thebes, he does not need the suggestion given by 
his mother, Aethra: “It is right boldly to defend the opppressed— 
that is what gives you your reputation.” He performs the service 
of love, himself washing the wounds of the dead, for, he says, no 
one should be repelled by suffering. Then he bids the bodies be 
burned before the mothers should view the defilements, asking 
simply, “Why increase their grief?’ And the full measure of his 
compassion is recorded in his laments, first over Phaedra, then 
over the dying Hippolytus. It is significant that the Theseum 
became the refuge for slaves, and that at Theseus’ festival in the 
Pyanepsia, there was a general distribution of provisions to the 
poor. “His tomb,” Plutarch later records, “is a place of refuge for 
slaves and all poor people who fear those in power, since Theseus 
was their champion and helper during his life, and in kindness 
heeded the prayers of the needy.” 

Even in the latter part of the fifth century, Theseus is repre- 
sented as irreproachable in honor and profoundly religious, un- 
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tainted by the growing skepticism and sophistry of the times. “I 
shall not deceive you; my word is my oath,” he declares to Oedi- 
pus, and there is no doubting him. In the same play he constantly 
warns Oedipus not to fail in due reverence to the gods. Even in 
Euripides he is as candid, and nearly as pious. He reproaches the 
suppliant women for not consulting seers and coming with the 
divine blessing, and condemns Adrastus for ruining his state by 
scorning the gods; as for himself, he says, he needs only one 
thing : to have the good will of all the gods who reverence justice; 
and he prays: “Athena, Mistress, I shall obey your commands, for 
you guide me aright so that I may not err.” It is only in the Hip- 
polytus that he says, in his agony, “The gods blinded my mind.” 

The Theseus of the late fifth century is a man truly heroic, cast 
in the mold of a god more ethical than the Olympians ; demanding 
respect and reverence and love, a moving figure indeed in those 
feverish days. 

We may conclude, then, that the words on Hadrian’s Arch, 


18’ cio’ ’"Adijvat Onoéws Hh xpiv zdhts 


have meaning. Athens, while she had been the city of Pisistratus, 
of Pericles, of Cleon, had consistently been the city of Theseus. 
The reason is that he was a hero not limited by the known facts 
of an actual life; he had grown as the city grew, re-created after 
Athens’ own heart, in her own image. Paraphrasing Chesterton, 
we may say that she did not love him because he was Theseus; he 
was Theseus because she loved him. 











THE USE OF STANDARDIZED TESTS IN LATIN 


By Epiru B. PAtree 
University High School 
Eugene, Oregon 


During the last ten years many types of tests have been devised 
which are intended to measure achievement in the classroom and 
to diagnose student difficulties so that subject-matter may be reor- 
ganized or remedial teaching may be adopted. There are now on 
the market several Latin tests which have been fully standardized 
and are adapted to use in classes in high school and college. These 
are declared standardized after they have been submitted to a 
rather large number of pupils in many classes and preferably in 
many different school systems at various stages of progress so 
that norms may be established. Teachers using the tests after- 
wards have these norms as a basis for judging the proficiency of 
their pupils by comparing their scores with those made by other 
pupils after equivalent periods of training. 

Through the use of the diagnostic tests it may be estimated 
what portions of the subject-matter have been satisfactorily as- 
similated and which portions require further teaching and drill. 
Some tests are constructed in parallel forms of equal difficulty so 
that the second form can be given to the same class after reteach- 
ing the material and the degree of progress thus measured with 
no carry-over from the first test. 

At any time after the first half-year of study of the language 
these tests may be given in order to determine the comparative 
ranking of the individual pupils and to indicate their deficiencies. 
The same or parallel tests can be given at the end of the first year 
or upon the completion of the grammar and the results used as a 
basis for grading and promotion. Another advantageous use of 
these tests is at the beginning of the second, third, or fourth year’s 
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work when the results can be used in making placement distinc- 
tions, in diagnosis of weaknesses, and in analysis of effectiveness 
of the previous textbook or method. 

An interesting study is the comparison of grades made on the 
same or parallel tests before and after using a certain text or 
method in an advanced class. Reliable tests may be used to ad- 
vantage in the average class for the following reasons: They save 
time of teacher and pupil, provide a rapid test over a very wide 
range of material, indicate individual achievement, and eliminate 
criticisms of partiality and errors in scoring of examinations, be- 
sides the small cost of the prepared test with its correction key and 
instructions for administering. 

Several of the available tests are worthy of examination and 
discussion, and a bibliography and price list will be found at the 
conclusion of this article. The Tyler-Pressey Test in Latin Verb 
Forms* is a multiple-choice test of recognition of many verb 
forms and of ability to translate them. It has thirty-two problems, 
each of which consists of one Latin verb followed by four English 
verb phrases, one of which is the correct translation of the Latin 
word. Example: movemus:— “we shall move,” “we are mov- 
ing,” “let us move,” “we are moved.” Failure to underline the 
correct phrase, “we are moving,” may be due to ignorance of the 
connecting vowel of the second conjugation or to confusion with 
the tense signs of other conjugations or with the passive sign. 

The Pressey Test in Latin Syntax * is very similar to the preced- 
ing test except that it tests recognition of case and number of 
nouns and adjectives. The English sentence is followed by four 
Latin sentences of which only one has the correct case ending. 
Example: they throw spears: — hastis iaciunt, hastam iaciunt, 
hastae iaciunt, hastas iaciunt. 

The Godsey Diagnostic Latin Composition Test * is a different 
type of multiple-choice examination. Each problem requires not 
only the selection of the correct equivalent, but also the indica- 
tion of the rule which governs this construction. This require-. 
ment takes more time for the test but also demonstrates the pupils’ 
familiarity with the ablative case uses, the dative of agent with the 
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passive periphrastic, and many other important constructions 
which are often hard to illustrate economically. 

Among the Latin vocabulary tests is the Stevenson Matching 
Test * of 60 words and 120 choices, a test which takes consid- 
erable time for the results obtained but which is very interesting 
and worth while. The Henmon Latin Tests * include a vocabulary 
list of fifty words for simple translation from Latin to English 
and ten Latin sentences of graduated difficulty. This test is almost 
too restricted to be very satisfactory as a measure of achievement. 

The Uliman-Kirby Latin Comprehension Test * is composed of 
ten paragraphs, ranging from simple to complex Latin sentences, 
each paragraph followed by several questions in English on the 
content of the preceding passage. These questions cannot be 
answered correctly unless the pupil has read the Latin passage 
with understanding. This is an interesting test but its value is 
limited somewhat by the few specimens that are given and the 
narrow vocabulary involved. The White Latin Test" includes 
one hundred multiple-choice problems to test vocabulary and 
twenty sentences with four choices in translation. This is a very 
well-arranged test of its kind and will be found generally satis- 
factory, especially as the sentences are graduated in difficulty. 

The Harvard Tests * are prepared by Alexander Inglis for use 
in any class of secondary-school Latin. The Vocabulary Test, 
available in Forms A, B, C, D, and E, is designed to measure by 
simple translation the number of Latin words the pupil knows. 
Values are given for each of the 150 words included and a table 
of standard norms indicates the approximate score a pupil should 
attain after a given period of study. The test in Latin Syntax, 
Forms A and B, is intended to measure the number of Latin con- 
structions the pupil knows. Part I gives twenty-three English sen- 
tences in each of which one word is italicized. The pupil is to state 
the case that would be used in Latin, the name of the construction, 
and what preposition, if any, would be required. This is followed 
by twenty Latin prepositions, twenty adjectives, and sixteen verbs 
that govern particular cases; and the pupils are to indicate which 
case is to be used with each word. Part II, based on verbs, re- 
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quires the pupil to indicate the verb form that would be employed 
in each of the twenty-nine sentences but does not call for transla- 
tion. The Latin Morphology Test, Forms A, B, C, D, and E, offers 
many Latin words which are to be re-written in specified cases or 
forms. This test is intended to measure knowledge of inflectional 
forms of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, tense and personal end- 
ings of verbs, and comparison of both adjectives and adverbs. 
Correction keys are furnished with all these tests, which are sold 
in pads of thirty tests each. 

The New York Latin Achievement Tests® include a test for 
first half-year Latin, called Test I, and one for the second half- 
year Latin called Test II. There are two forms of each of these 
tests in thirteen parts, covering the usual phases of the Latin 
course of study. The first half-year test includes three vocabulary 
tests, one test on syllabification and accentuation, four tests on 
inflectional forms, one each on syntax and derivation, and three 
tests on translation. The complete test is intended to be given in 
two nonconsecutive periods with definite time allotments for each 
part. 

Since few derivative tests are available, attention must be called 
to the Stevenson-Coxe Latin Derivative Test *® which is a match- 
ing test of sixty problems in which the correct response must be 
selected from a parallel list of Latin words. The problems seem to 
be well chosen and indicate the pupil’s attention to root words and 
to related Latin words. 

The Orleans-Solomon Latin Prognosis Test™ consists of six 
lessons on gender, number, and case, followed by brief tests to 
show the pupil’s facility in recognizing cases and in distinguishing 
forms. The manual states that the aim of the tests is to predict the 
pupil’s success in Latin and to indicate his probable ease in learn- 
ing. A table has been provided that estimates the chances of suc- 
cess of pupils who make certain scores in this test. The authors 
advocate the comparison of these scores with intelligence ratings 
of the individual pupils. Experienced teachers find that much 
depends on other factors besides the pupil’s ability when it is a 
question of teaching first-year Latin. As conscientious teachers, 
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they cannot afford to overlook such factors as effective presenta- 
tion, thoroughness of drill, clearness of text, foundation in English 
grammar, home attitude, and especially student effort. 

A prognosis test such as the above can point out to the teacher 
meeting a new group of students, which ones are weak in English 
fundamentals, slow in comprehension, careless, inattentive, or 
handicapped in intelligence, but it may fail to indicate the diffi- 
culty of the pupil with defective vision or hearing, the abrormally 
shy youngster, and the lazy cheat. The prognosis test is a help 
but cannot be expected to eliminate failures and should not be 
used to bar the boy or girl who from unfortunate environment or 
other circumstances has not secured a satisfactory background. 
The boy who was the despair of his English teacher may acquire 
in the Latin class the very fundamentals that he needs for self- 
expression. The scores made in the prognosis test may be com- 
pared with the scores made later in the tests of verb forms, syntax, 
and composition that were described in the earlier part of this 
article. By noting the comparative ranking of the individuals 
within the class it may be evident that some pupils are not working 
up to the capacity indicated by the prognosis tests and that others 
have made some progress in overcoming their handicaps and de- 
ficiencies. 

It is interesting to note the degree of appreciation of classical 
lore that pupils acquire in the study of Latin, English, and His- 
tory. The measurement of the accuracy of the pupils’ memory and 
also of the impression made by the teaching, is facilitated by the 
use of the Ullman-Clark Test on Classical References and Allu- 
sions.”* The fifty problems are of the multiple-choice type such as 
the following example: The legendary founder of Rome was (1) 
Numa, (2) Mars, (3) Romulus, (4) Zeus, (5) Marius. The 
pupil is instructed to write in the margin the number of the cor- 
rect response and a time limit is set for the completion of the work. 
Such a test will be found fascinating to the pupils as it indicates 
to them the extent of their knowledge of such cultural topics and 
it tends to increase their attention in subsequent readings and dis- 
cussions. 
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any one form of test, $.48. 
THOMPSON AND ORLEANS, New York Latin Achievement Test: 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World Book Co. Test 1: Form A or 
Form B, for first half year. Test 2: Form A or Form B, for second 
half year. Either Form of each test in packages of 25 with instruc- 
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STEVENSON AND Coxe, Latin Derivative Test, Forms I, II, III: 
Bloomington, IIl., Public School Publishing Co.; matching test, 25 
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World Book Co., Simple Latin lessons with a test on each lesson, 
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Uliman-Clark Test on Classical References and Allusions: Iowa City, 
Iowa, Extension Division of the University of Iowa, multiple choice 
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Professor Mustard, in his Classical Echoes in Tennyson,* has 
placed all lovers of the classics and of Tennyson under great obli- 
gation. Of the ten chapters into which the book is divided, seven 
deal with a single author each — Homer, Theocritus, Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, Lucretius, Catullus, Vergil, and Horace; three con- 
tain allusions and parallels to other classical authors — Alcman, 
Alcaeus, Simonides, Bacchylides, Sappho, Pindar, the Anacreon- 
tea, Theognis, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Empedocles, Pla- 
to, Callimachus, Moschus, Plutarch, Arrian, Ovid, Persius, Ju- 
venal, Tacitus, Claudian, Lactantius, and St. Augustine. In addi- 
tion, in three appendices, there are given classicisms in word or 
phrase, commonplaces and proverbial expressions, and accidental 
parallels and coincidences. The Index lists one hundred and four 
poems of Tennyson in which classical echoes are found. These 
figures in themselves give some impression of the use made by 
Tennyson of the classics, an impression which is much increased 
and vivified by a study of the book itself; such wide reading and 
sound literary appreciation does the author display. The book can 
not be too highly recommended to those who wish to know about 
the subject of which it treats. 

It is my purpose in this paper to discuss, in the order in which 
they were published, only the complete poems of Tennyson on 
classical themes, adding some of the more important and inter- 
esting details concerning them, drawn chiefly from the many inci- 
dents, conversations, and letters contained in the biography * of the 

1New York, Macmillan (1904). 


2 Alfred Lord Tennyson, A Memoir by his Son (two volumes) : New York, 
Macmillan (1897). 
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poet written by his son Hallam, the present Lord Tennyson. This 
authoritative and remarkable Memoir is indispensable for any in- 
timate study of the poet and his works. 

It is not at all surprising to find references to the poet’s early 
experience with the classics. His first regular schooling was ob- 
tained at Louth, whither he was sent at the age of seven. The 
nature of some of his studies there may be conjectured from the 
son’s statement: “I still have the books which he used there, his 
Ovid, Delectus, Analecta Graeca Minora, and the old Eton Latin 
Grammar.” * Late in the poet’s life the (then) master of Louth 
School gave a holiday in his honor. The compliment gratified 
Tennyson; yet he said: “How I did hate that school! The only 
good I ever got from it was the memory of the words ‘sonus de- 
silientis aquae’ [sic], and of an old wall covered with wild weeds 
opposite the school windows.” * At the age of twelve he wrote 
to his aunt a letter (the earliest of those now remaining) in which 
while discussing a certain word in the Samson Agonistes of Mil- 
ton, he refers to a similar Latin word in one of the Odes of Ho- 
race. Before leaving for Cambridge he had written in Greek hex- 
ameters a Homeric book on the Seven against Thebes and an 
Ovidian poem about the death of a young girl who had died for 
love of the Apollo Belvedere.® 

Tennyson’s earliest published work appeared in 1827, in a 
volume entitled Poems by Two Brothers. Alfred was at this time 
seventeen, and his brother Charles one year older. It is now 
known that a third brother, Frederick, contributed a few of the 
poems. The title-page of the volume bore an apologetic motto 
from Martial: Haec nos novimus esse nihil (“we know that these 
things amount to nothing”), a judgment which, as Henry Van 
Dyke says, was about right; for though Alfred Tennyson was 
born a poet, he had not yet thought and felt enough to be able to 
write real poetry of his own; he was only learning how to do his 
work, and learning by the best of all methods — imitation. None 


8 Memoir 1, 6. 
4 Memoir, 1, 7. 
5 Memoir 1, 40. 
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of these poems were republished until 1893, when they were 
reprinted with a preface by Hallam Tennyson, and with the ini- 
tials of the authors appended to the poems by his uncle Frederick, 
so far as he remembered them. The latter was not certain of the 
authorship of every poem. Rolfe gives in the Appendix to the 
Cambridge Edition all that are probably Alfred’s, with some 
about which he had doubts. Among those which Rolfe gives, the 
following show the result of an interest in classical authors: 
Antony to Cleopatra, Exhortation to the Greeks, Persia, The 
Druid’s Prophecies, Mithridates Presenting Berenice with the Cup 
of Poison. The subjects treated in this volume show wide reading 
in both ancient and modern authors. Many of the poems are intro- 
duced by quotations, the following classical authors being repre- 
sented: Cicero, Claudian, Horace, Lucretius, Ovid, Sallust, Taci- 
tus, Terence, Juvenal, and Vergil. 

In 1830 Tennyson brought out under his own name Poems, 
Chiefly Lyrical, containing three classical poems. “The Sea 
Fairies,” a beautiful bit of word music, suggested by the song of 
the Sirens in Homer’s Odyssey, was the only one of the three to 
be retained in final editions of the poet’s works, and then in a 
form much altered from the original one. The other two, “Hero 
to Leander,” a striking example of erotic verse, and “Oi 6éovtes,”’ 
an ironical comment on the doctrines of the Flowing Philosophers, 
were, like quite a number of the poems in this volume, omitted in 
later editions, but may be found in the Appendix to the Cam- 
bridge Edition of Tennyson. 

The volume of 1833 (really published in December, 1832) also 
contained a classical poem which was later suppressed — ‘““The 
Hesperides.” This was, however, republished in the Memoir (1, 
61) in consequence of a conversation which Hallam Tennyson had 
with his father, in which the latter regretted that he had done away 
with it in his “Juvenilia” (this being the title of the first division 
in our complete editions, which includes certain poems of 1830 and 
1833 that were always included in the poet’s works, as well as 
some that were later omitted but again restored, and also a few 
that were published later but relegated to a position in the earlier 
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group). “The Hesperides” with its “Song of the Three Sisters” 
— the guardians of the tree with the golden apples — is very sim- 
ilar to “The Lotos-Eaters” and it is probably on account of this 
similarity that it was withdrawn. There were two other classical 
poems in this volume, however, which have ever since been 
reckoned among Tennyson’s best — “The Lotos-Eaters” and 
“Oenone”’ ; although it is true that these were revised more or less 
later. “The Lotos-Eaters” is of course founded on the account of 
Odysseus’ adventure with the Lotophagi in the ninth book of the 
Odyssey. The landscape is entirely invented. The poem has been 
rightly described as carrying the poet’s tendency to aestheticism to 
an extreme point, as being picture and music, and nothing more. 
The theme, forgetfulness of action because of beauty, is borne in 
upon us especially by such lines as these, in the first stanza of the 
“Choric Song”: 

Music that gentlier on the spirit lies, 

Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes. 

“Oenone” is the lament of the deserted wife of Paris, who tells 
how Paris, when asked by Hera, Pallas, and Aphrodite to decide 
their claim to the golden apple of Discord, decided in favor of 
Aphrodite, because she promised him “the fairest and most loving 
wife in Greece.” In the speech of Pallas, beginning, 

Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power — 
the poem receives a modern tone, as the lines are really a state- 
ment of the poet’s own noble philosophy of life. Oenone’s lament 
is prefaced by a beautiful description of the 

vale in Ida, lovelier 
Than all the valleys of Ionian hills, 

a description really inspired by a valley in the Pyrenees, whither 
Tennyson had gone on a tour with his friend Arthur Henry Hal- 
lam in 1830, and where a part of the poem was written. The poem 
concludes with Oenone’s resolution to go down into Troy and 


Talk with the wild Cassandra, for she says 
A fire dances before her, and sound 
Rings ever in her ears of armed men — 
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the fire and sound, of course, of the coming Trojan War. A strik- 
ing beauty of the poem is the refrain, 


O mother Ida, many-fountained Ida, 
Dear mother Ida, harken ere I die. 


Such refrains are characteristic of Greek bucolic poetry. “Many- 
fountained”’ is the epithet which Homer regularly applies to the 
mountain near Troy. The chief source of Tennyson’s poem is the 
fifth book of Ovid’s Heroides, but there are many echoes from 
other authors. 

Because of unfavorable criticism of the volume of 1833, Tenny- 
son published nothing (with a few slight exceptions) for nearly 
ten years. These were not, however, years of inactivity. In 1842 
appeared Poems, in Two Volumes, one of which was chiefly made 
up of the earlier poems in their revised form, while the other was 
almost entirely new. “It is in these volumes,” says Pyre,° “that 
Tennyson’s art attains its norm. In his response to all his sources 
of inspiration, in his choice of materials, this is the standard Ten- 
nyson. In diversity and in limitation of poetic key, in the design 
and scope of individual poems, in style and versification, it is the 
standard Tennyson. He departed frequently from this standard 
afterward; sometimes he departed brilliantly; but always, at his 
peril.” 

One of the remarkable poems that appeared now for the first 
time was “Ulysses.” It is probably unique among the greater 
poems of Tennyson in not having undergone any revision since 
its first publication. The character of Ulysses, who speaks this 
dramatic monolog, is not based on anything found in Homer, 
although in the eleventh book of the Odyssey Tiresias in Hades 
does foretell to Ulysses his wanderings after reaching home, and 
his peaceful death among’ his people. The inspiration for the poem 
came rather from Dante, who in a passage of the Inferno (Canto 
XXVI) represents Ulysses, at the end of his life, as still uncon- 
quered in the ardor which he had to become experienced in the 
world and as appealing to the small group of his companions who 


® “The Formation of Tennyson’s Style,” University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature, x11 (1920), 59. 
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still remained to set forth with him in the pursuit of knowledge 
and adventure. The theme is the exact opposite of the theme of 
“The Lotos-Eaters.” Although there is no suggestion of the fact 
in the poem, we know that it is one of the poems which, like 
“Break, Break, Break,” and “In Memoriam,” owed their exist- 
ence to the death of Tennyson's great friend, Arthur Henry Hal- 
lam, which occurred in 1833. Tennyson says:* “ ‘Ulysses’ was 
written soon after Arthur Hallam’s death and gave my feeling 
about the need of going forward and braving the struggle of life, 
perhaps more simply than anything in ‘In Memoriam.’”’ Ulysses 
thus becomes of interest to us both as an individual and as a type, 
the type of men who have-a passion for knowledge and for the 
exploration of its limitless fields and who, though made weak 
by time and fate, are 
strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 


The poem has received, and has deserved, the praise of many 
critics. 

Another classical poem that appeared in 1842 is “Amphion.” 
The poet, in semiserious fashion, laments the fact that he, unlike 
Amphion, must toil and cultivate his soil, in order to grow his 
plantation. The two stanzas that especially bring this out are the 
third and thirteenth: , 


’Tis said he had a tuneful tongue, 
Such happy intonation, 
Wherever he sat down and sung, 
He left a small plantation; 
Wherever in a lonely grove 
He set up his forlorn pipes, 
The gouty oak began to move, 
And flounder into hornpipes. 


And I must work through months of toil, 
And years of cultivation, 

Upon my proper patch of soil, 
To grow my own plantation. 

I'll take the showers as they fall, 


7 Memoir, 1, 196. 
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I will not vex my bosom; 
Enough if at the end of all 
A little garden blossom. 


That Tennyson meant the poem to convey a moral may perhaps 
be seen from the fact that Hallam Tennyson records (in a note to 
the new Globe Edition, p. 902) a comment of his mother about 
this poem: “Genius must not deem itself exempt from work.” 

Tennyson’s next two works, “The Princess” (1847) and “In 
Memoriam” (1850), although not classical poems, contain many 
classical echoes, which may be studied in Professor Mustard’s 
book. The next complete poem on a classical theme was “Titho- 
nus,” begun about 1835, and finished in 1859 in order that it 
might be published by Thackeray in the Cornhill Magazine for 
February, 1860; it was reprinted in the Enoch Arden volume of 
1864. In this dramatic monolog, which Luce says is “‘perhaps the 
most perfect specimen of poetic workmanship in all Tennyson,” 
the husband of Eos, goddess of the dawn, implores her to take 
back her gift of immortality, because she had not also asked for 
him the gift of eternal youth, and so, while other creatures — 
men, swans, and even vapors and woods — die and disappear, 
he alone is consumed by “cruel immortality.” The main source of 
the myth is the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite. 

In May, 1868, Tennyson contributed “Lucretius” to Macmillans 
Magazine, and reprinted it in the Holy Grail volume of 1869. The 
poet, following the account of Lucretius’ death given by St. 
Jerome, who says that Lucretius committed suicide in a fit of mad- 
ness brought on by a love potion administered by his wife, puts 
into the mouth of Lucretius, just before his death, sentiments 
similar to those which the Latin poet had expressed in his great 
philosophical poem, De Rerum Natura. The style of this poem 
has also given rise to many enthusiastic statements; one is that of 
John Addington Symonds, who says that “Lucretius” is “per- 
haps the most splendid of all Tennyson’s essays in blank verse, 
and the most gorgeously colored piece of unrhymed English since 
Milton”; another is by W. M. Dixon, who says: “I am not sure 
that the poet’s highest reach is not attained in this, the most splen- 
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did of his masterly studies of classical subjects. No other poem 
displays his best qualities in such powerful combination, in such 
flawless perfection. Admirably balanced, magnificent in its metri- 
cal movement, and in its final version closed by perhaps the most 
dramatic touch in all Tennyson’s poetry, it marks in my judg- 
ment the high-water mark of his achievement.” 

Grouped together under the heading “Experiments”’ we find, in . 
complete editions of Tennyson, four attempts at reproducing cer- 
tain classical rhythms. “Boaddicea” (written in 1859, first pub- 
lished in the Enoch Arden volume) is not only composed in the 
difficult galliambic meter of Catullus’ Attis, but it also has a sub- 
ject drawn from a classical source, viz., the account of the war- 
rior queen given in the fourteenth book of the Annals of Tacitus. 
A remark of Tennyson concerning this poem, contained in the 
Memoir (1, 459), is interesting as being similar to the directions 
which teachers of Latin sometimes give their pupils for scanning 
Vergil: “He feared that no one could read it except himself, and 
wanted someone to annotate it musically so that people could 
understand the rhythm. ‘If they would only read it straight like 
prose,’ he said, ‘just as it is written, it would come all right.’ ” 

The three other attempts at classical meter “In Quantity” ap- 
peared in the Cornhill Magazine for December, 1863. “On Trans- 
lations of Homer” consists of three elegiac couplets * which claim 
to be not the “strong-winged music of Homer,” but only a “bar- 
barous experiment.”’ The poem “Milton,” consisting of four Alcaic 
stanzas — the verse form used by the Greek poet Alcaeus and 
later by the Latin poet Horace — is a fine tribute to the “God- 
gifted organ-voice of England.” “Hendecasyllabics” is a playful 
address to the “chorus of indolent reviewers” in the eleven-syllable 
line used so much by Catullus. Along with these experiments 
appeared a “Specimen of a Translation of the Jliad in Blank 
Verse,” being the concluding lines of the eighth book, which de- 
scribe so beautifully the night scene on the Trojan plain. Because 
it gives Tennyson’s opinion on translations of Homer, I quote 


8 With these may be compared the “Leonine Elegiacs” of the volume of 1830. 
® Memoir, u, 15. 
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the note which originally introduced this poem:* “Some, and 
among these at least one of our best and greatest (Sir John Her- 
schel) have endeavored to give us the /liad in English hexameters, 
and by what appears to me their failure have gone far to prove 
the impossibility of the task. I have long held by our blank verse 
in this matter and now, having spoken so disrespectfully of these 
hexameters, I venture or rather feel bound to subjoin a specimen 
(however brief and with whatever demerits) of a blank verse 
translation.” 

In August, 1877, appeared another blank verse translation en- 
titled “Achilles Over the Trench” (Jliad xvut1, 202-31). Still an- 
other brief passage of the /liad (v1, 503-14) was translated by 
Tennyson into prose, and may be found in the Memoir (11, 15). In 
view of the note quoted above, it would be interesting to know 
what Tennyson would think of the subsequent attempts of Arnold, 
Cummings, and Cotterill at translating Homer in the meter of the 
original. A shrewd observation made on two separate occasions is 
recorded in the Memoir (11, 350, 499) to the effect that ‘“‘the bene- 
fit of most translations from poetry, except they be by true poets, 
seems mainly to rest with the translators.”’ 

Finally, a four-line stanza entitled “Sapphics’” was made by 
Tennyson in 1877 in imitation of the stanza used so much by Sap- 
pho and Horace. It is not included in the collected works, but may 
be found in the Memoir (11, 231) and also in Professor Jebb’s 
Primer of Greek Literature.’ 

A sonnet on “Alexander” was published for the first time in 
1872, in the Library Edition, although written many years earlier. 
It is now included in a group of “Early Sonnets” among the 
“Juvenilia.” The story of Alexander’s being led by two serpents 
to the Ammonian Oasis is given in the third book of Arrian’s 
Anabasis of Alexander. The reference to the ‘‘Memmian naphtha- 
pits” is probably due to Plutarch’s Life of Alexander xxxv. 

One of the dramas of Tennyson has a subject drawn from a 
classical source. The Cup was produced in 1881 by Sir Henry 
Irving with much success, running for more than one hundred and 


10 New York, American Book Co. (no date), 60. 
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thirty nights (Memoir, 11, 258), but was not published until 1884, 
the year in which Tennyson was raised to the peerage as Baron 
of Aldworth and Freshwater. The story of the play, which occurs 
in Plutarch’s De Mulierum Virtutibus, commended itself to him™ 
in a paragraph by Lecky in his History of European Morals: 

A powerful noble once solicited the hand of a Galatian lady named 
Camma, who, faithful to her husband, resisted all his entreaties. Re- 
solved at any hazard to succeed, he caused her husband to be assassinat- 
ed, and when she took refuge in the temple of Diana, and enrolled herself 
among the priestesses, he sent noble after noble to induce her to relent. 
After a time he ventured himself into her presence. She feigned a will- 
ingness to yield, but told him it was first necessary to make a libation to 
the goddess. She appeared as a priestess before the altar bearing in her 
hand a cup of wine, which she had poisoned. She drank of it herself, 
handed the remainder to her guilty lover, and when he had drained the 
cup to the dregs, burst into a fierce thanksgiving that she had been per- 
mitted to avenge, and was soon to rejoin, her murdered husband. 


The volume Tiresias and Other Poems (published in 1885) 
was dedicated to Robert Browning. The title-poem, which was 
written much earlier, is introduced by the lines “To E. Fitzger- 
ald,” in which we are given an interesting pen picture of the trans- 
lator of the Rubaiyat. Suggestions for the “Tiresias” may be 
found in the Phoenissae of Euripides and the fifth of the Hymns 
of Callimachus. The blind old prophet of Thebes addresses 
Menoeceus, son of Creon, relates the cause of his blindness, and 
prophesies that, if Menoeceus will give himself as a voluntary 
victim, Thebes will be victorious over the Argives. Fitzgerald’s 
death in 1883, before the poem was published, is referred to in the 
epilog to the poem. 

“To Virgil” was written, as the subtitle informs us, at the re- 
quest of the Mantuans for the nineteenth centenary of Vergil’s 
death. It was first published in the Nineteenth Century (Septem- 
ber, 1882), and afterwards in the Tiresias volume. We have in 
this poem one of the finest tributes ever offered by one great poet 
to another. Tennyson himself is often referred to as England’s 


11 Memoir, u1, 256. 
12 Third edition, revised: New York, D. Appleton & Co. (1926), 1, 341. 
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Vergil, and the similarities between the two have been pointed out 
many times. The poem contains specific allusions to all three of 
Vergil’s works, to his interest in philosophy, and to the dactylic 
hexameter used by Vergil, which Tennyson calls 


“the stateliest measure ever moulded by the lips of man.” 


“Frater Ave atque Vale’ was also first published in the Nine- 
teenth Century (March, 1883), and later included in the 7iresias 
volume. It was written in 1880 when Tennyson and his son Hal- 
lam visited Sirmione, the peninsula of Catullus on the Lago di 
Garda in northern Italy. The poem, consisting of nine lines rhym- 
ing together, contains reminiscences of two of Catullus’ poems 
(xxxr and c1). The words “Ave atque Vale” in the title were 
the formula of address to the dead among the Romans, and occur 
at the end of Catullus’ lament for the death of his brother, whose 
grave he visited in the Troad. Tennyson’s visit to the home of 
Catullus was part of a tour of the continent taken in 1880 for his 
health on the advice of a physician. In answer to a letter of Glad- 
stone about the volume of Collected Sonnets of Tennyson’s broth- 
er Charles, published in 1880, to which Tennyson contributed a 
“Prefatory Poem, Midnight, June 30, 1879,” the poet wrote: ** 
“No modern elegy, so long as men retain the least hope in the 
after-life of those whom they loved, can equal in pathos the desola- 
tion of that everlasting farewell ‘Atque in perpetuum, frater, ave 
atque vale’.”’ 

A fourth classical poem in this volume is “Poets and Their 
Bibliographies,” a not very successful sonnet in which the poet 
congratulates Vergil, Horace, and Catullus for having lived 


Before the Love of Letters, overdone, 
Had swamped the sacred poets with themselves. 


The volume of 1889 also gets its title from one of the classical 
poems contained in it. An interesting fact concerning Demeter, 
and Other Poems is that twenty thousand copies of it were sold 
within a week. It was in this volume that “Crossing the Bar’’ ap- 
peared — the poem which Tennyson afterwards requested to have 


18 Memoir, 1, 239. 
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printed at the end of all collected editions of his works.** “Demeter 
and Persephone” was written at the request of the poet’s son, who 
says: *° “I knew that he considered Demeter one of the most beau- 
tiful types of motherhood.” The story on which the poem is based 
may be found in the Homeric Hymn to Demeter, also in the fifth 
book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and in the fourth book of his 
Fasti. The Earth-Mother here addresses her daughter, who has 
returned from the lower world. The poem is preceded by three 
stanzas “To Professor Jebb,”’ the famous professor of Greek at 
Cambridge. 

“Parnassus,” also published in the Demeter volume, has as its 
motto the opening words of the concluding poem of the third book 
of Horace’s Odes. The poet implores the Muses to help him reach 
the heights of Parnassus, and closes with an expression of belief 
in immortality for the singer: 

Other songs for other worlds! the fire within him would not falter; 

Let the golden //iad vanish, Homer here is Homer there. 


“On the Jubilee of Queen Victoria” (first published in Mac- 
millan’s Magazine for April, 1887, on the fiftieth anniversary of 
the queen’s coronation), although not a classical poem, is interest- 
ing because a large part — the even-numbered sections — is writ- 
ten in the meter of the sixty-first poem of Catullus, the epithalam- 
ium beginning Collis O Heliconii. The original title was “Carmen 
Seculare,” in imitation of Horace’s poem on a somewhat similar 
theme. 

In Tennyson’s last volume, The Death of Oenone, Akbar’s 
Dream, and Other Poems (1892), which was not published until 
about two weeks after his death, he returns to a subject he had 
treated before. “The Death of Oenone” is a continuation of 
“Oenone,” in narrative, instead of in monolog, the story being 
drawn from Quintus Smyrnaeus, a Greek poet of the fourth or 
fifth century A.D., who wrote a sequel to the Jliad, carrying it 
down to the fall of Troy. The story of Oenone occurs in the tenth 
book. The following prose paraphrase I quote from a letter written 


14 Memoir, 11, 367. 
15 Memoir, u, 364. 
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by Professor Jebb to the poet’s son and printed in the new Globe 
Edition (p. 1001): 


Paris, having been wounded by a poisoned arrow from the bow of 
Philoctetes, comes to Oenone and makes a speech to her, to the effect 
that he hopes she will forget his odious behavior, and nurse him. She 
replies that she will see him somewhere first. He goes away lamenting, 
and dies in the wilds of Ida. She hears of his death, and comes to his 
funeral pyre. When she sees the corpse, she utters no cry, but hides her 
face in her robe, and throws herself on the flames. 


The poem is introduced by some lines “To the Master of Balliol,” 
(Professor Jowett, the translator of Plato), in which Quintus 
Smyrnaeus is called Quintus Calaber, a name which is due to the 
fact that the manuscript of his poem was discovered in Calabria. 

This concludes the list of complete poems by Tennyson on 
classical themes. One or two other poems, not classical, might be 
mentioned for their remote connection with the classics: “In Me- 
moriam,” Tennyson’s great elegy, as a poet’s tribute to a dead 
friend, has its prototype in the Greek pastoral, and in “Locksley 
Hall” it is possible (though it can not be proved) that the meter 
and the section “In the Spring’’ (lines 16-20) come from the 
beautiful Latin poem Pervigilium Veneris. 


In a brief paper like the present one it is possible to give only 
a suggestion of the abundant use which Tennyson made of mate- 
rials drawn from the classics. Hardly a suggestion can be given 
of the artistic way in which he used them. While the classical 
poems themselves do not fill many pages, yet, as we have seen, 
some of them contain as good work as Tennyson ever did. Several 
of them enjoy the distinction of having been called by critics the 
most artistically perfect of all his works. His son says: ** “He pur- 
posely chose those classical subjects from mythology and legend 
which had been before but imperfectly treated, or of which the 
stories were slight, so that he might have free scope for his imag- 
ination.” 


Tennyson’s interest in the classics began early and continued to 


16 Memoir, 11, 13. 
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the end of his long career. One of his last conversations ** was 


with Walter Leaf, the great Homeric scholar: 


He was sitting with an J/iad on his knee and the talk naturally turned 
on Homer. “You know,” he said to Leaf, “I never liked that theory of 
yours about the many poets.” Leaf spoke about his “splendid transla- 
tion” of the simile at the end of Jliad y111., three lines of which recur in 
Iliad xv1., and asked him if he did not think them far more appropriate 
in the latter book, and had the appearance of being borrowed in vIit. 
“Yes,” he said, “I have always felt that, I must say”: and he then en- 
larged for some time on the greatness of Homer, quoting many lines from 


the Jliad and Odyssey. 


17 Memoir, 11, 419. 











SOME SURVIVALS OF MAGIC IN ROMAN RELIGION 
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Religion is the outgrowth of man’s need to overcome the 
obstacles which nature places in his way in his struggle for sur- 
vival. Rain, hail, drought destroy his crops; lightning strikes his 
house ; pestilence carries off his loved ones and his cattle. ‘These 
evils, of whose origin he is ignorant, he must ward off, if he would 
survive ; and he must, similarly, force the phenomena about him to 
do him good. 

In the earlier stages of his history, man has no conception of a 
superior being on whom he is dependent, whose will he must win; 
but he believes that by performing some mysterious action, usually 
imitating the action desired and often assisted by an incantation 
or a charm — whether it be an amulet for defense or a talisman 
for offense — he can force the desired result. This mysterious 
action and incantation pass under the name of magic, which, as 
we shall see, arises from a curious twist in thinking, leading a 
person to believe: (1) that an effect is the same thing as the cause, 
that something like a person or thing is the person or thing itself, 
that similarity in thought is similarity in fact; and (2) that some- 
thing which has touched a person is still in contact with him. 

The reason for this curious twist in thinking seems to lie in the 
ignorance and in the intensity of the imagination of the savage 
which makes him unable to distinguish truth from error. This 
characteristic, in turn, may be due to the fact that the brain of the 
savage is not developed enough physiologically to enable him to 
form correct associations and draw correct inferences. Further- 
more, the imaginings of the savage are heightened by his precari- 
ous life and by the intensity of the dangers which beset him in his 
struggle to survive. 
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When the individual imitates the action he wishes to be effected, 
anthropologists speak of “homoeopathic” magic; when he makes 
use of some object, such as clothes, hair, or nails, which has been 
a part of, or was in contact with, the individual, the name “‘contag- 
ious” magic is given. The general term “sympathetic” magic is 
given to both types; for a mysterious “sympathy” is supposed to 
exist between the object to be influenced and the object which is 
like it or has been in contact with it. Often the rite is “contagious” 
and at the same time “homoeopathic.” These definitions will 
become clearer in the following example, taken from a familiar 
rite of private magic. 

The shepherdess in the song of Alphesiboeus, in Vergil’s eighth 
Eclogue, essays to bring back her lover, Daphnis, by performing 
elaborate rites, accompanied by an incantation. In these magic 
rites lustral water, sacred boughs, and frankincense are used. The 
homoeopathic element appears when the enchantress winds about 
an image of Daphnis three threads of different hues, on each of 
which is a knot; thus, as she binds the image of Daphnis, she 
hopes to bind Daphnis himself to his sweetheart, aided by the 
incantation: ‘““Lead Daphnis home from the city, my charms, lead 
Daphnis home,” repeated nine times during the rites. The 
enchantress employs two images of Daphnis, one of clay, repre- 
senting him in his attitude toward other girls, toward whom he 
will harden as the clay hardens; the other, of wax, which melts 
and causes Daphnis to melt with love for his sweetheart. “As this 
clay hardens and this wax melts with one and the same fire, so 
may Daphnis [melt] with my love,” she sings. In these rites, some 
personal effects which Daphnis has left behind are hidden by the 
witch in the earth under the threshold. As she buries them she 
addresses the Earth: “These relics, O Earth, I entrust to thee. 
These pledges are bound to give me Daphnis. ” This element in 
the rites is “contagious,” since the objects had once been in contact 
with Daphnis. 

Although priests of established religions try to eradicate magic, 
traces are bound to survive, deprived though they be of their quon- 
dam religious significance. In private life magic was rife in ancient 
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times, and we have every reason to believe that in our day such 
practices are far from dead. In private magic it is the person more 
often than the forces of nature whose action is to be influenced. 

In the Roman State religion and in private rites in which priests 
of the State religion took part, there are traces of a magical sub- 
stratum which has survived the efforts of the priests to destroy it. 
Let us study eight such survivals somewhat in detail: (1) a rite 
of magic rain-making (agquaelicium) by means of a meteoric 
stone; (2) the ceremonial wetting of crops by throwing puppets 
of rush (Arget) into the Tiber; (3) the sacrifice, at the Robigalia, 
of dogs, probably red, to kill the red mildew; (4) the burning, at 
the Fordicidia, of unborn calves torn from the womb of their 
mother, and the using of their ashes as a fertility charm; (5) the 
ceremonial whipping of women with cowhide thongs at the Luper- 
calia, to make women prolific; (6) a similar ceremony in connec- 
tion with the festival called “The Nones of the Goat”; (7) magic 
rites of Carna; and (8) magic rites of Tacita, intended to seal the 
lips of enemies. 


1. Aquaelicium 


Ancient peoples, as well as half-civilized tribes in our own day, 
believe that certain stones, when brought in contact with water, 
are potent to produce rain. Until recently, if not at the present 
time, statues of saints were immersed in water to cause rain to fall. 
Frazer records’ such a case: 

Beside the old priory of Commagny, a mile or two to the south-west 
of Moulins-Engilbert, there is a spring of St. Gervais, whither the inhab- 
itants go in procession to obtain rain or fine weather according to the 
needs of the crops. In times of great drought they throw into the basin 
of the fountain an ancient stone image of the saint that stands in a sort 
of niche from which the fountain flows. 


We are not surprised, then, to find indications of magic rain- 
making by means of a stone among the Romans. 

Outside the Porta Capena, in the vicinity of the temple of Mars, 
reposed such a stone, perhaps a hollow meteorite, called the lapis 
manalis (manare, “to flow’). When the crops were suffering 


1J. G. Frazer, The Magic Art: London, Macmillan and Co. (1922), 307. 
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from a lack of rain, the pontiffs, accompanied by the magistrates 
and their lictors, dragged the stone into the city to the altar of 
Jupiter Elicius on the Aventine. Here they drenched it with water, 
or (if, as is generally believed, it was hollow) filled it to overflow- 
ing — a rite calculated, by sympathetic magic, to cause the heavens 
to overflow.’ Petronius represents* women, barefoot, with flowing 
hair, climbing the clivus to the Capitol to petition Jupiter for rain. 
The god answered their plea, and the women went home as wet as 
drowned mice. As the setting of the Satyricon is in southern Italy, 
a Greek rite may be intended. Wissowa thinks* that this was the 
later rite of rain-making, and that the aquaelicium was the prim- 
itive one. The lapis manalis in the latter rite must not be confused 
with the other stone of the same name, which according to Festus 
(128) was the gateway to the underworld. 

In the rite of the aquaelicium doubtless the stone, representing 
the sky, was at first concerned — not Jupiter Elicius. The use of 
a stone as the sky was not unusual in Greece. Greek astronomers 
so used a stone — a globe resting on a pillar. An Etruscan boun- 
dary stone was often a spheroidal stone on a rectangular base, the 
stone probably representing the sky. Furthermore, meteorites, 
having fallen from the sky, signified the sky to primitive minds 
and could quite naturally be used to produce rain, because of the 
habit of incorrect application of the law of the association of ideas 
which is characteristic of primitive man. 


2. Argei 


On March 16-17 there was a procession which made a circuit 
of twenty-four chapels, called “Argei,” located in various parts of 
the City of the Four Regions. Rush puppets of the same name, 
resembling men, bound, were made in the chapels, where they 
reposed until May 15, when the pontiffs and magistrates carried 


2 Ancient sources for this rite are as follows: Festus 2 and 128 (Mueller’s 
edition) ; Tertullian, Apol. 40; De Jetun. 16; Servius on Vergil Aen. m1, 175; 
Varro, De Ling. Lat. v1, 94; Livy 1, 20, 7; Ovid, Fasti m1, 327 f.; Arnobius 
v, 1; Plutarch, Numa xv; Pliny, Nat. Hist. 1, 140. 

8 Satyricon 44. 

4Georg Wissowa, Religion und Kultus der Rémer?: Munich, C. H. Beck 
(1912), 121. 
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them in procession to the Sublician Bridge at the Tiber. Here the 
Vestals threw the puppets into the river in the presence of the 
praetors and the priestess of Jupiter, the Flaminica Dialis.° Ovid 
records® several explanations of the rite, which were current in his 
day: In ancient times, two men had been sacrificed to Saturn, the 
god of sowing, and thrown into the Tiber; with the coming of 
Hercules, who substituted straw puppets for the men, the practice 
of throwing the Argei into the river began. Another story tells 
how the young Romans, in order to obtain the vote for themselves 
alone, threw all men who were over sixty years of age from cer- 
tain bridges, probably — as we read in Festus (334), who tells 
the same story — the bridges over which the Romans passed when 
going to vote. This version, of course, cannot explain a rite which 
took place on a bridge over the Tiber. Still another story had it 
that the followers of Hercules, having established themselves in 
Italy, refused to travel further with their leader. However, when 
one of them was dying, longing for his native land seized him, and 
he gave instructions that his body should be thrown into the Tiber 
to be carried to his native Greece. The slave, who was his heir, 
refused to carry out his master’s request, and threw a straw puppet 
into the river in place of his master. 

An attempt has been made to revive the ancient Roman explana- 
tion of this rite, that the puppets represented, by substitution, a 
survival of the times when old men had actually been sacrificed 
and thrown into the Tiber.’ I am disposed to follow Fowler,* who 
is convinced that the rite is a case of sympathetic magic, the 
purpose of which is to produce rain and fertility for the crops. A 
comparative study of this rite with other magic rites among other 
peoples strengthens this conclusion. 

5 For this rite see: Varro, De Ling. Lat. v, 45-48; vu, 44; Ovid, Fasti 1m, 
791 f.; v, 621-669; Livy 1, 24; Dionysius 1, 38; Plutarch, Quaest. Rom. 32 and 
86; Gellius, Noct. Att. x, 15, 30. 

6 Fasti v, 621-669. 

7 Wissowa, op. cit. 420 and note 6. 


8 The Roman Festivals of the Period of the Republic: London, Macmillan 
and Co. (1908), 116-121. 
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The rite was of evident antiquity: it took place on the most 
ancient of Rome’s bridges, the wooden Pons Sublicius; and the 
Romans believed that the puppets represented a survival of human 
sacrifice to the ancient Italian god, Saturn. 

The magic elements in the rite are clear: The straw puppets, 
made to look like men, were as good as men themselves in a magic 
rite, whether or not the rite originated in human sacrifice. Again, 
if the straw represented the products of the earth, “the corn spirit,” 
as it has been called, these puppets, when drenched in water, were 
sufficient to cause the rain to fall, just as the lapis manalis, when 
drenched with water, could cause the heavens to overflow. Further, 
this view is strengthened by the prominent part taken in the rite by 
the Vestals, who, in all their public religious duties, were con- 
cerned with rites to produce fertility in crops and flocks and who, 
as we know, were possessed of magic powers. The procession 
itself involved purification — a magic rite itself — as was the case 
with all Roman processions. 


3. Robigalia 


On the twenty-fifth of April, at the festival of Robigus — the 
spirit of the mildew — perhaps, like Silvanus, originally a cult 
name of Mars, a dog and a sheep were slain in the city in the 
morning and the entrails were carried in the afternoon by the 
priest of Quirinus (Mars), the Flamen Quirinalis, attended by 
worshippers clad in white, to the grove of Robigus, five miles from 
Rome on the Via Claudia. Here they were offered on the altar, 
together with unmixed wine and incense, to the god as a burnt 
sacrifice, with a prayer to Robigus to spare the crops and ward off 
harm from them. We have record of a sacrifice of reddish puppies, 
offered near an otherwise unknown Porta Catularia. From the 
entrails of the puppies auguries were taken — a rite which, while 





it may have had an independent origin, probably was identical, in 
historical times, with the Robigalia. The rite was a case of homoe- 
opathic magic: a red dog, representing the grain, to keep off 
the red mildew; or, if you prefer, to bring the crops to ruddy ripe- 
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ness.° Ovid once witnessed the ceremonies of the Robigalia 
and, on inquiry as to their purpose, received answer from the 
sacrificing priest that the rites were intended to keep off the 
destructive heat of the Dog Star. Ovid writes (Fasti 1v, 941 f.: 
“This dog is set on the altar, and its mere name is sufficient 
cause for it to perish.” This statement is illuminating, for it shows 
clearly the same psychology in the sacrificing priest that we find in 
the savage performing a magic rite. Because the star is called the 
“Dog,” a dog, in sacrifice, will drive it away —a process of 
homoeopathic magic. 
4. Fordicidia 


April fifteenth marked one of the most ancient rites of the 
Romans, the Fordicidia, when pregnant cows, called fordae or 
hordae, were sacrificed — in historical times to Tellus. Some of 
the cows were slaughtered on the Capitol for the State, and thirty 
others in the thirty curiae, one in each curia. That the Romans 
believed that the sacrifice was to produce fertility for the crops is 
evidenced in Ovid’s Fasti 1v, 641-72. The magic element under- 
lying the sacrifice is simply this: the cows possessed fertility, and 
their sacrifice to Tellus transferred this fertility to the earth. 

The most interesting part of the rite for our study of magic is 
the tearing of the calves, as yet unborn, from their mother’s 
wombs, under the supervision of the oldest of the Vestals, the 
virgo vestalis maxima. These calves were burnt by the Vestal and 
the ashes preserved by the Vestals until the Parilia, on the twenty- 
first of April, when the blood from the horse (the October horse) 
sacrificed on the Ides of October was mixed with the ashes of the 
calves and with sulphur and some of the mixture was thrown into 
burning bean-stalks, through which man and beast leaped — a rite 
of purification intended to ward off hostile influences from man 
and beast and crops and to induce fertility. A portion of the mix- 
ture — suffimen — was dispensed by the Vestals at the Altar of 

9 The ancient sources for the Robigalia are: Varro, R. R. 1,6; De Ling. Lat. 
v1, 16; Ovid, Fasti 1v, 901-942; Servius on Vergil, Georg. 1, 151; Columella x, 
342; Tertullian, De Spect. 15; Lactantius 1, 20, 17; Festus 45 and 285; Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. xvuu, 14. 
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Vesta as a fertility charm. The ashes of the calves, having come 
from a prolific mother, were calculated to give creative strength to 
the men and women who used the mixture.” 


5. Lupercalia™ 


To discuss at this juncture the various interpretations of the 
festival of the Lupercalia would lead us too far afield. We are 
concerned here primarily with the magic elements contained in the 
rite. On February fifteenth in a cave called Lupercal at the base 
of the Palatine Hill, a goat and a dog, together with certain salt 
cakes (mola salsa) baked by the Vestals, were sacrificed ; whether 
to Lupercus, Faunus, Inuus, or Juno, is problematical. Justin 
(xu, 1, 7) mentions an image of Lupercus which stood in the 
Lupercal, nude save for a girdle of goatskin. The bloody knife 
fresh from the sacrifice was smeared on the brows of two youths 
of aristocratic family, probably leaders of two colleges of priests 
called “Luperci.” The blood was then wiped off with wool which 
had been dipped in milk, and the youths were forced to laugh. 
These rites were undoubtedly very old and had magical significa- 
tion. Blood, we know, was commonly used in magic rites, particu- 
larly in those intended to cure diseases. The blood of a goat, for 
instance, was believed to possess the power to break adamant. 
Moreover, goats were often used in magic rites. The smiling of 
the youths smacks of the grinning of the wolves. By the principle 
of similarity, the Luperci became wolves, so far as magic is con- 
cerned, and thus kept off wolves. 

The rite which ensued also had a magical element in it. The 
Luperci (called creppi, “he goats”), clad only in a magic girdle of 
the skins of the sacrificed goats and carrying goatskin whips 
(februa, amicula Iunonis) in their hands, made a purificatory 
circuit of the city, beginning at the Lupercal, forming as they ran 

10 For this rite see: Festus 102; Varro, R.R. 1, 5£; De Ling Lat. vi, 15; 
Lydus, De Mens. 1v, 49 and 72; Ovid, Fasti 1v, 629-672; 1v, 731-740. 

11 For the Lupercalia see: Dion. Halicar. 1, 32; v, 79-80; Ovid, Fasti, 1, 


267 f.; Valerius Maximus 1, 2, 29; Propertius 1v, 26; Quintilian, /nstit. Orat. 
1, 5, 66; Justin 43, 1, 7; Plutarch, Rom. xx1; Caes. Lx1; Servius on Vergil, Aen. 


vu, 82. 
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a magic circle, the original object of which was to keep evil influ- 
ences (wolves?) from the sheepfold of the primitive Palatine 
settlement. As the youths ran they smote any women who placed 
themselves in their path. There seems to have been no incantation 
accompanying the rite. We know that lashings of this sort among 
other peoples were believed to stir up the reproductive powers ; and 
the Romans, in historical times, believed that this was the object 
of the lashings at the Lupercalia. The fertility of the goat was 
transferred by some mysterious force through this contact to the 
women. 

Among the Akikuyu in British East Africa, in a curious rite of 
marriage of a woman to a fig tree, a goat is sacrificed; and the 
woman is tied to the tree by strips cut from the intestines of a 
sacrificed goat.** We shall return to this rite presently. 

Another feature of the Lupercalia which belongs to the realm 
of magic was the nakedness of the Luperci. We have already seen 
that in the rite of magic rain-making certain women went bare- 
foot up the clivus to the Capitol and prayed for rain. 


6. Nonae Caprotinae (Ancillarum Feriae) 


On July seventh, the day on which according to tradition 
Romulus disappeared at the Goat’s Marsh in the Campus Martius, 
occurred a festival called “The Nones of the Goat” or “The Fes- 
tival of the Maidservants.”’ On this day slave women, dressed in 
their mistresses’ clothes, ran about in play, scoffing at passers-by 
and engaging in a kind of sham battle in which they cast stones 
at one another. They feasted and drank under fig-tree boughs in 
the Campus Martius and, along with their mistresses, sacrificed to 
Juno Caprotina the rich sap of the wild fig tree.** Now the fig is 
a purgative, and such purgatives were ceremonially used by the 
ancients as cathartics to expell evil influences and hence induce 
good. The resemblance of the sap to milk and the fact that the 
sacrifice, in historical times, was made to the especial goddess of 
mothers, make the object of the rite fairly sure. The male fig 

12 Cf. J. G. Frazer, op. cit. 1, 316. 


18 See Varro, De Ling. Lat. v1, 18; Plutarch, Rom. xx1x; Camill. xxx; 
Macrobius, Satur. 1, 11, 36-42; Ausonius, De Fer. 9. 
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communicates its richness to the deity, who, in turn, communicates 
it to the women. Moreover, we have a curious statement in 
Varro :** “They use a switch from the [male] wild fig tree.”’ While 
we do not know what was done with the switch, it is reasonable 
to suppose that they lashed one another with it to produce fertility. 
We recall similar lashings in the Lupercalia. We have, moreover, 
records of such lashings with fig switches in the Thargelia at 
Athens in the curious rite of riddance of the two scapegoats, phar- 
makoi, as they were called.** So in the lashings at the Festival of 
the Maidservants, the richness of the fig, with its purgative quali- 
ties, was communicated to the women; and the beating drove out 
evil, allowing the fertilization to take place. 

Originally, these rites may have had some connection with the 
fertilization of the female cultivated fig tree, by the pollen of the 
male wild fig, a process which the ancients sought to assist about 
this season of the year by placing strips of the fruit of the wild fig 
among the boughs of the cultivated variety. The throwing of 
stones at one another by the maidservants also suggests a fertility 
rite. There was a similar throwing of stones in the temple of 
Hippolytus at Troezen at the festival in honor of two divinities, 
Damia and Auxesis, both of whom were fertility divinities.” 

Frazer’® has recorded a curious rite performed among the Aki- 
kuyu of British East Africa which will illustrate the powers of 
fertilization that the fig is supposed to have. “For this purpose 
they apply the white sap or milk to various parts of the body of 
the would-be mother; then, having sacrificed a goat, they tie the 
woman to a wild fig tree with long strips cut out of the intestines 
of the sacrificial animal.” 


7. Carnalia (Kalendae Fabariae) 

On June first the pontiffs sacrificed to an obscure goddess, 
Carna, in the ancient grove of Helernus near the Tiber. This god- 
dess, it would seem, had in her care the vital organs of human 
beings — the heart, liver, and stomach. We may dismiss at once 
the identification of Carna with Cardea, the goddess of the hinge; 


14 Fragments of Hipponax (in Tzetzes, Hist. xx, 726-756). 
15 Frazer, op. cit. 1, 39. — Ibid. 11, 316. 
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for quite obviously Ovid made the identification in order to intro- 
duce the story of Janus and Crané. Bean pottage and lard were 
sacrificed to Carna, because, as Macrobius says, “by these foods 
the powers of the human body are strengthened.”” Moreover, 
people who ate the mixture of these foods would suffer no stomach 
troubles.*® 

Carna, in popular belief, was possessed of the powers of a witch 
and could be invoked to keep off evil striges, blood-sucking vam- 
pires in the form of owls. The rites of riddance, described by 
Ovid in the case of the infant Procas, are as follows: 

Immediately, she (Crané) touches the doorposts three times in succes- 
sion with a spray of arbutus; three times she marks the threshold with 
arbutus spray. She sprinkles the entrance with water (and the water 
contained a drug). She holds the bloody entrails of a pig, two months 
old, and thus speaks: “Birds of the night, spare the entrails of the boy. 
For a small boy a small victim falls. Take heart for heart, I pray, entrails 
for entrails. This life we give you in place of a better one” (Fasti v1, 
155-62). 

Note the principle of similarity at work in this charm: the 
vitals of the child, which in historical times are in the care of the 
goddess Carna, are to be saved by the offerings of the vitals of a 
sow ; moreover, there is no divinity mentioned in the prayer —a 
sure sign of magic. 

The goddess has survived in modern times as a good spirit 
Carradora.** The same functions, substantially, are possessed by 
the modern spirit. 


8. Tacita 


On the twenty-first of February — the Feralia — the day on 
which the Roman families concluded their rites in honor of 
the dead, occurred a curious bit of magic which may have some 
connection with the religious rites of the day. The picture Ovid 
draws (Fasti 1, 571-82) is that of an old witch surrounded by a 
group of girls and performing magic rites in honor of a goddess 

16 For this paragraph cf. Ovid, Fasti v1, 101-182, and Macrob., Saturnalia 
1, 12, 31-33. 

17C. G. Leland, Etruscan Roman Remains: London, T. Fisher Unwin 
(1892), 107-109. 
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Tacita. With three fingers she places three pinches of incense in a 
mouse’s hole under the threshold. Then, as she utters a spell, she 
winds woolen threads about a dark colored lead spindle. Mean- 
while, she turns black beans in her mouth. She then takes a fish 
and smears its head with pitch, pierces it with a bronze needle, and 
sews it up. After this she roasts the fish on the fire. Wine is 
poured over it; and whatever is left, she and the girls drink up. 
As she leaves, she utters these words: “Hostile tongues and enemy 
lips have we bound.” 

The number three, beans, spinning are all regula: magic ele- 
ments. In this rite, the slanderous person will have his mouth 
magically sealed like the fish. 

In the rites discussed above we have seen magical priniciples at 
work which originated in the primitive Italian’s effort to come into 
workable relations with nature and her forces. Of course the 
original purpose of the rites was to a great extent lost in the dead 
formalism of the period with which we are familiar through the 
written records of the Romans; and the magic element survived 
merely because of the tenacity of tradition. But we are certain 
that magic rain-making, for example, was practiced among the 
country folks even as it is in our day in Italy; that as mildew was 
a real menace to the crops then, as now, the farmer used some 
such ceremony as that in the Robigalia to ward it off. We have 
direct evidence that women believed that they might become pro- 
lific by submitting to the blows of the Luperci. 

There is a large body of evidence to show that magic rites were 
commonly used privately by the farmers and by their more sophis- 
ticated city brothers. But the treatment of this subject lies outside 
the scope of this paper. We have been interested in seeing sur- 
vivals of primitive magic principles in Roman State forms. This 
magic element, in my belief, constitutes the true nucleus about 
which later accretions gathered and by which Roman religious 
forms, as well as many rites of our own religious systems, are 
ultimately to be explained. 








A LATIN DOCUMENT OF A.D. 1569+ 


By ArtHuR WINFRED HopGMAN 
Ohio State University 


They say Latin is dead — has been dead for many centuries. 
Let me tell you just how dead I have found it. I have repeatedly 
been asked to assist in the deciphering of descriptions of fungi 
written by an Italian mycologist who did not use a typewriter, 
and then to aid in translating his Latin into English. Botanical 
Latin consists largely of a long series of ablatives of quality, of 
course with a vocabulary of its own. More recently, 1923, I have 
been called on to translate a Latin description of investigations 
made about ergot by a French abbé before 1861. Again, in 1922, 
it was to help a student of entomology to translate descriptions 
of small bugs, written in 1819 and later. Once more it was to 
translate a certificate of the birth and the education of a Hun- 
garian who wished to take up higher studies in this country; it 
was dated at Budapest, March 2, 1917. In some studies he was 
good, bonus; in some, excellent, excellens; in others, passing, 
sufficiens. 

Another document, written by a parish priest in Lithuania, May 
1, 1925, was a deposition of two persons who could not read or 
write, i/literatt; they therefore signed with the sign of the cross, 
signo crucis. It was to the effect that their son in America usque 
ad belli universalis initium, had been in the habit of sending them 
money for their living expenses, pro victu et vestitu. They had no 
way of proving this by post-office receipts they had signed — 
postalia recepta, defined immediately by the German word Quit- 
tung — quia belli devastatione omne deletum est — even in Lith- 
uania. This document was evidently only one of a series of pa- 


1A paper read at the Ohio State Educational Conference, Columbus, April 
13, 1928. 
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pers; and I could only surmise that perhaps the son had died and 
that the parents very likely were trying, through consular service, 
to establish their right to any estate he had left in this country. It 
was vouched for by two affidavits, also in Latin. All this came 
from Lithuania, which has figured in the newspapers so often 
since Armistice Day — within the past few weeks, even — and 
which scholars are coming to think of as the probable cradle of the 
Indo-Europeans. 

I wish now, rather, to speak in some greater detail of a docu- 
ment of great human interest, written in Latin, and dated at Duis- 
burg, Prussia, in August, 1569 — namely, the map that projects 
the surface of the earth to one plane surface, with consequent en- 
largement of the lands far to the north and to the south. 

In spite of the rather late date, I have been tempted to use the 
title ““A Renaissance Mind,” for this document betrays the limi- 
tations upon the knowledge of a scholar of the times, clinging to 
certain traditions of the past, anxious to reach a closer approxima- 
tion to the truth in his one field, geography, yet lacking substantial 
basis for such approximation. If I tell you he was Gerhard Kre- 
mer — born in Belgium March 5, 1512, died in Duisburg, Prussia, 
Dec. 2, 1594—I fear all this will mean but little to you; you can- 
not find him under the K’s in the volume of proper names of the 
Century Dictionary. If, however, you look him up there under the 
heading “Mercator,” you will find that the Century allows him 
about an inch and a half of space. Just as Geert Geerts (1465- 
1536), Schwarzerd (1497-1560), Chauvin (1509-1564) are bet- 
ter known to us under their translated names as Erasmus, Me- 
lanchthon, and Calvin, so did the Flemish cartographer Latinize 
his name into Mercator, “trader by sea.” 

Mercator was commissioned by Charles V of the Holy Roman 
Empire (1500-1558, grandson of Ferdinand and Isabella) to 
make two globes, one terrestrial and one celestial; and this he did 
in 1541. In 1559 he removed to Duisburg and became geographer 
to the Duke of Jiilich and Cleves. He is best known by the “projec- 
tion” that bears his name, and by two works on geography, 1578- 
84 and 1594, posthumous. The projection of 1569 seems at first 
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sight quite different from the small pictures of it in our geogra- 
phies today. This difference is due partly to the great size of the 
original. It is about seventy-eight inches west and east, and about 
fifty-one inches north to south; it is too wide to compass with 
outstretched hands, too large to be held on the largest table in the 
Map Room of Harvard College Library. The difference is due also 
to the fact that the great open spaces of the oceans, and those of 
the newly discovered continents, are given over to many oblong 
insets, containing in a cursive hand explanations and comments 
on matters that Mercator thought important to be known to those 
who should use his map. 

It would be interesting to test the vocabulary used on the map 
by comparing it with the lists in Lodge’s Vocabulary of High 
School Latin. The topics that Mercator treats are so far removed 
from the general scope of high-school Latin that we should ex- 
pect to find new words on the map; but relatively they are not 
numerous. I may mention a few: magnes, magnetis, magnet; 
boreozephyrius, defined at once as “nordwestius”; orientalior, 
farther east ; cercinus, dividers or so-called compasses ; intercape- 
do, difference in space; Cincapura, Singapore; Calicura, Calicut 
(whence calico) ; Cataia, Cathay ; Seres, Chinese (whence Sericus, 
serge, and silk) ; mola frumentaria, windmill. A certain Jacobus 
Cnoyen, of the Hague, in speaking of a place not far from the 
Hebrides and Iceland, declares, neque vero unquam tantum ibi 
ventum esse, ut molae frumentariae circumagendae sufficiat, there 
isn’t enough wind there to move the wings of a windmill used for 
grinding grain. We find one undoubted instance of habebunt in a 
result clause; coram is followed by a genitive, as rarely in Silver 
Latin; we get inter duos locos, masculine; and veterum several 
times keeps us guessing between accusative singular and genitive 
plural; but in general the Latinity is good and the sense is clear. 

The dedication reads: 

ILLusTRISS.ET CLEMENTISS. Princip1 ac Domino D. WIHL- 

ELMO Ducr IuL1AE Ciivorum Et Montis, Comitr Mar- 

CHIAE ET RAVENSBURGI, DOMINO IN RAVENSTEIN, OPUS HOC 

FELICIBUS EIUS AUSPICIIS INCOHATUM ATQUE PERFECTUM 
GERHARDUS MERCATOR DEDICABAT 
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Here Juliae represents the older Juliacum; Clivorum seems unin- 
telligible in terms of “hill” or “ascending road,” but all is clear the 
minute one remembers Henry the Ejighth’s fourth wife, Anne of 
Cleves, born at Cleves, Germany, 1515, died in England 1557, 
queen for a few months in 1540; and Mons is what one would 
expect, provided one started out with the German Berg intending 
to Latinize it. The Duchy of Berg is in Latin Ducatus Montensis. 
In his greeting to the reader, Mercator states three purposes he 
had in making the projection. He recognizes three distinct con- 
tinents: “one from which the human race was created and multi- 
plied,” i.e. Europe plus Asia; another, which he calls New India, 
that is, the two Americas; a third which lies to the south. This 
latter is neither Australia nor Africa; Australia was not explored 
until 1606. Probably he guesses, as did others, a continent toward 
the south pole, or joining south Africa to eastern Asia. He adds 
that perhaps New India is that which in Plato is called Atlantis. 
He talks at some length of the limits and the boundaries of 
Europe plus Asia, referring to the views of Mela (middle of the 
first century after Christ) and to those of Ptolemy (first half of 
the second century). He mentions many capes, bays, islands, un- 
der ancient names, most of which we can identify. He sketches the 
discoveries of Gaspar Cortereale, 1500, and mentions C. Razo, 
that is, Cape Race. He mentions the discovery of the shores of 
New France by the Bretons, 1504, and the coming, 1524, of Gio- 
vanni da Verrazzano (1480-1527), who explored the whole coast 
as far as Britonum promonturium, Cape Breton. How many of us 
have ever thought about these names, C. Race, C. Breton? He 
does not mention the Cabots, father (died 1498) or son (1474- 
1557) ; nor, as we shall see later, Columbus or Vespucci. 
Mercator believes in Prester John of Asia as a real man, Asiati- 
cus because another version of the legends puts Prester John in 
Abyssinia. Starting with the siege of Antioch, 1098, he jumps 
over to the northeast part of Asia and tells of the death of Coir 
Cham; the rise of power of the Nestorian Christian, John, soon 
to be called Prester John and King John; and of his successor, 
Vuth. Thus he reaches the coming of Jenghiz Khan (1162-1227), 
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proclaimed king in 1187 (this is the date he gives although other 
authorities give 1206). For these details he acknowledges his 
indebtedness to King Hayton of Armenia, circa 1243, to William 
of Tripoli, circa 1250, and to Marco Polo of Venice, 1254-1324. 

He shows his interest in such matters as the magnetic pole and 
the placing of the prime meridian; he decides in favor of passing 
the prime meridian through the Cape Verde Islands. The ancients 
drew the prime meridian through Ferro, the westernmost of the 
Canaries. The Cape Verde Islands are slightly farther west than 
the Canaries. He mentions Francois of Dieppe, but only casually, 
calling him “a skilled navigator.” I have never found but one 
other reference to Francois of Dieppe, and that is equally vague; 
so far as I know, the encyclopedias are silent about him. 

Mercator tells us that he derived certain information from an 
Itinerarium of Jacobus Cnoyen, of the Hague. “Of the Hague’”’ is 
Buscoducensis. Compare Bosco Reale near Pompeii, our word 
bosky, and the present name, ’s Grafen Hage. Cnoyen cited cer- 
tain things from the Gesta of Arthur of Britain (sixth century ?) ; 
so we see the unsubstantial nature of some of Mercator’s “‘author- 
ities.” Then he drifts into a rather long, minute discussion of some 
mathematical terms used in navigation and in mapping. It is about 
as difficult to fathom at once his explanation of the difference be- 
tween “plagal distance” and “directional distance” as technical 
terms, as it is to understand all about a rhumb line, otherwise 
called a loxodromic line, now, even with the help of the diction- 
aries. 

He shows concern about the Niger, the Nile, and some of the 
African lakes, quoting as authorities King Juba of Mauretania 
(died circa a.p. 19), Pliny the Elder (a.p. 23-79), and Solinus 
(third century). I hope it is clear by now why I was tempted to 
call this paper “A Late Renaissance Mind”; here is Mercator, 
groping for truth, forced to rely on the opinions of such remote 
men as Juba, Pliny, Ptolemy, Solinus. His more recent authori- 
ties are William of Tripoli, a Dominican convert of about 1250; 
Marco Polo, always called Ven.[etus], 1254-1324; Sir John 
Mandeville, circa 1332, “autor licet alioqui fabulosus’’ — inclined 
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to tell big stories — “in situ tamen locorum non contemnendus,” 
but at any rate trustworthy in topography. These it will be 
observed are none too “recent,’’ even to Mercator’s own times. 
He must have known of the discoveries made during the time of 
Prince Henry the Navigator (1394-1460), and later by Vasco da 
Gama (1469-1524); and such he accepts tacitly. Apparently he 
knew of no recent explorers to help him about India, China, north- 
ern Asia, or the interior of Africa. He gives us a long discussion 
“about the true location of the Ganges and the Golden Peninsu- 
la,” trying to distinguish the Ganges from a stream called Guenga; 
in the end he seems inclined to put the Ganges in what we should 
call eastern China! 

In the lower right hand corner of the projection is an oblong 
diagram, of straight lines and arcs of circles, strongly reminding 
one of a geometrical diagram in a textbook. It is his Organon 
Directorium, for which he gives a “brief use.” You are elaborately 
told to take measurements with a piece of string, flum, or with 
dividers, cercini, and then by taking proper note of where your 
string crosses certain lines on the Organon and by transferring 
that distance to some other line, you can assuredly translate the 
exaggerated distances between two places in the flat, stretched-out 
parts to the north or south of the map, into the true distance on 
the curving surface of the earth itself. All this probably will be 
no clearer to you than it is to me, unless you are more mathe- 
matically expert than I am. I am told that under the spur of in- 
terest in exploration and discovery, mathematics had before 1569 
made rapid development along the lines of navigation; and that 
such a diagram as the Organon Directorium (I wish I knew just 
how best to translate this name) gave the man of 1569 such in- 
formation as we of today should derive from mathematical tables. 
You will recall that on May 4, 1493, Pope Alexander VI (one 
of the Borgia family) formally divided the world, for purposes 
of exploration, between Portugal and Castile, the former to have 
rights to the east, the latter to the west, of a certain meridian. 

The Mercator projection was protected by copyright for four- 
teen years inside the Holy Roman Empire, for ten years inside of 
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Belgium, Mercator’s own country. There is no Latin noun for 
copyright on the map; as you might expect, the thought is ex- 
pressed by means of verbs. 

If I remember correctly, the projection happens not to mention 
Christopher Columbus or Amerigo Vespucci. From another 
source, however, the Waldseemuller map of 1507, the oldest map 
with the name America upon it, I may make a few quotations. 

Est enim terra per Columbum regis Castillae capitaneum, atque Ameri- 


cum Vesputium, magni et excellentis ingenij viros inventa, etc. ... In 
qua quidem magis auri quam alterius cuiusvis metalli esse compertum est. 


Again: 
Non tamen parum ipsis eisdem incognita manserunt, sicut est in occasu 


Americae, ab eius nominis inventore dicta, quae orbis quarta pars 
putanda est. 

Still again: 

Terrarum insularumque variarum generalis descriptio etiam quarum 
vetusti non meminerunt auctores, nuper ab anno domini 1497 usque ad 
1504, bis geminis navigationibus in mare discursis inventas (should this 
not be inventarum?), duabus [1497 and 1499] per Fernandum Castilae 
reliquis vero duabus [1501 and 1503] in australiponto per Dominum 
Manuelem Portugalliae serenissi(mos) reges, Americo Vespucio uno ex 
naucleris navium. .... (Vespucci’s dates are 1452-1512). 


This then is a very brief sketch of Mercator’s projection of the 
world, published at Duisburg, Prussia, in August, 1569, exactly 
two hundred years before the birth of Napoleon. The guesses of 
the ancients were based no doubt upon the travel-writing that 
sprang up first just after Alexander the Great had penetrated 
(326 B.c.) as far east as India. These guesses Kremer had to eke 
out by the writings of such men as Marco Polo and Sir John 
Mandeville, 250 to 300 years before Mercator himself. Mercator 
honestly wants to get at the truth; and in his effort he clearly 
betrays to us the mental outlook of his times, limited of course in 
a high degree, and of course with no prescience of what the next 
three hundred years were to add to human knowledge. To under- 
stand this one map, and all the Latin insets it contains, we have 
to skirmish around a great deal, consulting many books of refer- 
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ence, of various sorts; and even then some men that Mercator 
cites so familiarly remain practically unknown to us. 

Mercator clearly indicates to us his mental horizon, his sources, 
such as they were. In that remarkable book, The Road to Xanadu, 
there is, in spite of obvious differences, much that reminds me of 
Mercator and his projection. It was only with a vast amount of 
labor that Professor Lowes * was able to reconstruct Coleridge’s 
mental outlook of 1797, whereas Mercator lays all of his cards on 
the table. If you have not read The Road to Xanadu, let me 
strongly urge you to do so, that you may see for yourselves the 
similarity that I find in it to the projection, or rather to Merca- 
tor’s mental horizon as shown by the insets on the projection. 
Both the projection and the Waldseemuller map were long lost 
to the world, and were discovered so recently as 1889 and 1901 
respectively. An account of Mercator’s map, with a photograph, 
unfortunately so much reduced in size as to lose much of its inter- 
est to the eye, as well as an account of the Waldseemuller map of 
1507, may be found in A Book Of Old Maps, by E. D. Fite and 
A. Freeman, published by Harvard University Press in 1926. 

I suppose one should round out a paper of this sort by some 
kind of Q. E. D. referring to one’s opening words. So then: They 
say that Latin is dead — has been dead for many centuries; have 
I so proved it to you? 

2 John Livingston Lowes, The Road to Xanadu: Boston, Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1927. 
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[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
direct to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Iil.] 


WHEN DID EUBOEA BECOME AN ISLAND? 


A recent writer on earthquakes refers more than once to the 
assumed fact that Euboea was detached by an earthquake from 
the mainland of Greece and became an island in 425 B.c. He 
quotes as his authority the standard work, Haydn’s Dictionary of 
Dates. He quotes that work correctly, since in the nineteenth edi- 
tion under the heading “Earthquakes” is recorded the great earth- 
quake which made Euboea an island in 425 B.c. 

I do not wish to trace Euboea as an island farther back than 
480, or the year of the invasion of Xerxes. 

Herodotus vit, 173: “The Greeks wished to anticipate the Per- 
sians by sending by sea forces to guard the passes leading into 
Thessaly. When the soldiers were ready they went on board the 
ships and sailed through the Strait of Euripus. When the ships 
reached Halus, on the south of Thessaly, the ships were left there 
while the troops went on foot to Tempe.” That is, the ships which 
were assembled off Attica sailed between the mainland and Euboea 
as far as the gulf of Volo. 

Herodotus vir, 183: ““The Greeks moved their ships from Arte- 
misium to Chalcis with a view of protecting the passage of the 
Euripus.” 

The Persians were absolutely certain of a victory at Artemisium, 
and they planned to intercept thus the ships which were fortunate 
enough to escape (vitt, 7) : “They selected two hundred ships and 
sent them outside of Sciathus in order that they might sail unob- 
served by the Greeks and also that they might sail around Euboea 
and seize the Strait of Euripus, thus destroying the ships which 
might try to flee.” After the battle of Artemisium the Greek fleet 
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withdrew slowly to the Saronic Gulf, while Themistocles set up 
along the shore inscriptions urging the Ionic Greeks to desert the 
cause of the Persians. 

The strategy of both the Greeks and the Persians before and 
after the battle of Artemisium shows that Euboea was an island in 
480 B.c. 

It is perfectly clear that the mountains of Euboea are a continu- 
ation of those on the eastern borders of Thessaly. The ancients 
knew that Euboea had once been a part of the mainland; also the 
discussion by Herodotus of the work of Poseidon, the god of 
earthquakes, in giving the present structure to Thessaly shows that 
they knew the source of these mighty changes; but there is no 
reason to doubt that Euboea was an island when the Greeks first 
entered the peninsula which was later named Hellas. 

It is remarkable that a standard work like Haydn’s should have 
reached a nineteenth edition without the correction of that palpable 
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WILLIAM OF OCKHAM AND TACITUS 


The Oxford University Press has recently printed (1927) Wil- 
liam of Ockham’s hitherto unpublished treatise De Imperatorum 
et Pontificum Potestate in an edition with introduction and notes 
by Mr. C. Kenneth Brampton, Sometime Exhibitioner of Worces- 
ter College, Oxford. 

William of Ockham, of the Order of Friars Minor, was born at 
the end of the thirteenth century at Ockham, in Surrey, England 
(Introduction, pp. 9, 13). He studied at Oxford. He then went 
to Avignon, France, where with Michael of Cesena, minister gen- 
eral of the Franciscan Order, he took sides against Pope John 
XXII. From there he fled to Germany and lived at the court of 
Emperor Lewis, who was at odds with the Papacy. He died in 
Munich in 1347 (pp. 13-18). 

In the political history of mediaeval Europe Ockham occupies a 
conspicuous place.’ To quote the editor (p. 10): 


1See W. A. Dunning, A History of Political Theories, Ancient and 
Mediaeval: New York, Macmillan Co. (1916), 221, 237 f, 244-53. 
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His importance may be found in the attachment of his name to the 
movement for Church reform by the Protestants who first accepted the 
title on their return from Trent. They pointed him out . . . as the earli- 
est formulator of their ideas. And indeed, Ockham deals at length with 
the relations between Church and State, with the rights of governments 
and management of ecclesiastical organization. .. . 


On p. 11 the editor makes the statement that Ockham attacked 
the established system of his time “with at least the candour of 
Tacitus.” This statement is true. In the first paragraph of his 
treatise Ockham says (p. 1): 


Universis Christi fidelibus praesentem tractatulum inspecturis frater 
Gulielmus de Okkham fidei veritatem et morum, prout gradui cuilibet 
congruit, omni gratia odio et timore postpositis, sine personarum accep- 
tione intrepide defensare et sinceriter emulari. 


These lines contain the author’s statement of his obligation to 
impartiality. They remind us strikingly of a similar statement 
uttered twice by Tacitus. The first is made in Annales 1, 1, 6: 


Inde consilium mihi pauca de Augusto et extrema tradere, mox Tiberii 
principatum et cetera, sine ira et studio, quorum causas procul habeo. 


The second is to be found in his Histories 1, 1: 


Sed incorruptam fidem professis neque amore quisquam et sine odio 
dicendus est. 
Jacop HAMMER 


HuNTER COLLEGE 
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H. E. BurLer ann M. Cary, C. Suetoni Tranquilli Divus Tulius, 
with an Introduction and Commentary: New York, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch (1927). Pp. xxiv+163. 

At last we have the scholarly and authoritative edition of Sue- 
tonius’ life of Julius Caesar, for which we have so long been 
waiting. 

It is hard to realize how little in the way of tools workers in 
the life of Caesar (and, in particular, that of Suetonius) had but 
a brief fifteen or twenty years ago. For the commentary one had 
to go back to the Baumgarten-Crusius’ edition of 1816; of course, 
Harry Thurston Peck had in 1889 put forth an edition of the 
Julius and Augustus in English, but it gave little evidence of any 
considerable amount of original work. For the text we have been 
much more fortunate: Karl L. Roth (1858), Preud’homme 
(1905) and, above all, Maximilian Ihm (1907 and 1908)? have 
given us a text which later scholars have been able to supplement 
and improve but here and there. 

No index verborum worthy the name existed until Albert A. 
Howard and C. N. Jackson gave us their admirable one ( Harvard 
University Press, 1922). To J. C. Rolfe we are indebted for his 
excellent translation in the “Loeb Classical Library” (1914). 

Of course Drumann-Groebe’s Geschichte Roms, especially Vol- 
ume 111 (1906), was a gold mine on the historical side, but it is 
only recently that we have obtained that treasure, T. Rice Holmes’s 
The Roman Republic (1923), which adds so much to our know- 
ledge of the period.’ 


1 Karl L. Roth and Maximilian Ihm: Leipzig, Teubner; Leo Preud’homme: 
Groningen, G. F. Théonville. 

2 Drumann-Groebe, Geschichte Roms in seinem Ubergange von der Repu- 
blikanischen zur Monarchischen Verfassung?: Berlin, Gebriider Borntrager 
(5 vols., 1899, 1902, 1906, 1908, and 1919) ; Holmes: Oxford, Clarendon Press 


(3 vols., 1923). 
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J. H. Westcott and E. M. Rankin® published in 1918 a most 
useful edition of the lives of Julius and Augustus, the value of 
which has been distinct. It is, by the way, curious to find that 
Butler and Cary apparently know nothing of the Westcott and 
Rankin edition, the first sentence of their Preface reading as fol- 
lows: “There is, we believe, no English edition of the Divus 
Iulius now in print.” 

The importance of Suetonius’ life of Julius Caesar can hardly 
be too strongly emphasized. His general reliability and accuracy 
are acknowledged, although we concede deficiencies in judgment. 
Again and again in the course of the Life we must say of a state- 
ment by him: “No other reference is made to this incident in our 
sources.” Take the matter of Caesar’s appearance, for example: 
from virtually no other author do we receive any light upon it. 
The busts may or may not go back to an original of Caesar’s time 
— who knows? The coins show only the face and are obviously 
too small. 

Moreover, Suetonius was not only a scholar by temperament; 
he had a unique opportunity as Hadrian’s secretary to secure 
access to the imperial archives, and that he did scrutinize the orig- 
inals of such documents as the wills of the emperors is clearly 
apparent. 

To teachers of the classics who have not studied this life, it will 
prove a most stimulating experience to read it: so much light is 
thrown upon Julius Caesar’s entire career and his character as 
well. So much too is mentioned that may be used to illuminate 
the study of the Commentaries. For example, the chapter in Sue- 
tonius (L111) telling of Caesar’s temperance is certainly of interest, 
when read in connection with the passages in which Caesar 
ascribes the bravery of the Belgians (B. G. 1, 1) and, in particular, 
of the Nervii (B. G. 1, 15) to their freedom from such influences 
as that of wine. 

Where else can you find the reason for Caesar’s choice of the 
provinces of Hither and Farther Gaul for his proconsular adminis- 
tration (chap. xx11) ? The section on his clemency (chaps. LX XIII- 


8 Chicago, Allyn and Bacon. 
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LXxXv should prove of the utmost value when pupils read of his 
generosity and kindness (e.g. B. G. u, 31). 

In countless ways large and small a teacher’s understanding of 
the man’s deeds and character will be increased, if he reads this 
life again and again. 

And if one does get interested in Suetonius, he will be led to 
Plutarch, Appian, Dio Cassius, Velleius Paterculus, and Nicolaus 
of Damascus and will steep himself in all that the ancients have to 
tell us of the period and the man. Then one comes to appreciate 
the extraordinary value of such works as those by Drumann and 
T. Rice Holmes. How differently would Caesar be taught if our 
teachers were to familiarize themselves with the sources at first 
hand! 

But let us return to this new edition. The authors are H. E. 
Butler, professor of Latin in the University of London (well 
known for his work on Propertius), and M. Cary, reader in 
ancient history in the same university. The text is that of Ihm 
with some variations. As far as I have observed, the editors them- 
selves have proposed no emendations but, where they differ from 
Ihm, follow the suggestions of Ursinus, Bentley, Roth, and other 
scholars. The text is conservative and sane. 

The edition is wholly historical and biographical, or nearly so; 
there is no discussion (or at least very little) of textual problems, 
none of style or syntax. One wishes that a work so far superior 
to any of its predecessors in its historical commentary had also 
included a like thorough treatment of the text and style. But the 
editors chose a certain goal, and this they have attained to so great 
a degree that criticism for failure to include other aims would be 
unfair and ungrateful. 

The notes take into account recent works and articles and give 
their information with the maximum of brevity; only one who has 
worked in this field can realize how carefully the wording of the 
notes has been chosen and how much has been packed into the 
brief sentences. I wonder, indeed, whether the typical reader, be 
he undergraduate or teacher, may not suffer through this brevity ; 
since so much more is implied than meets the eye, the student may, 
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I fear, at times miss the delicate shades. Besides I feel convinced 
that American readers would have found great value in more 
numerous quotations from the sources (in English, I must admit, 
when the author is Appian, Plutarch, Nicolaus, or Dio): they 
would have illuminated Suetonius’ statements excellently. To be 
sure, the references are given, but one wonders how many will, 
save perhaps occasionally, procure the works and read the passages 
cited. Of course, it is easily seen that this procedure would have 
made the book much larger; personally, I think it would have 
made it far more useful to our readers. 

Brevity is carried so far that I am confident that few of the 
readers will understand the notes at the foot of the pages referring 
to textual difficulties. In the Introduction nothing is said of the 
manuscripts of Suetonius and their comparative value. Moreover, 
what will “et Casaubon: sed codd.” or “Ambrones Beroaldus” or 
even “ex (e Roth) praeda Ursinus’’ mean to the undergraduate? 
One is inclined to believe that in our country these notes will con- 
fuse rather than help; presumably they were written with an eye to 
Suetonian scholars or reviewers rather than to students (certainly 
American students). 

Another example of excessive compression has to do with the 
beginning of the Life. It is of course well known that the opening 
chapters (how many, is not known) have been lost; these doubt- 
fess contained the dedication to Septicius (larus and also a history 
of Caesar’s gens and familia, including a reference to his descent 
from Iulus, Aeneas, Anchises, and Venus, an account of his father 
and mother, the date of his own birth with the names of the con- 
suls of that year, and a narrative of his early life and education 
(including a reference to his assumption of the toga virilis) up to 
his sixteenth year. We may easily list these omissions with a con- 
siderable degree of probability on comparing the early chapters of 
Suetonius’ lives of the other eleven Caesars. 

Now the reader will find no statement of any kind in the Com- 
mentary with reference to the loss of the opening; the only men- 
tion is in footnote 1 on page vii of the Introduction, and even 
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there the stress is on the loss of the dedication: “The dedication is 
lost with the opening chapters of the life of Caesar.” 

It is a great pleasure to find the editors returning to the year 
100 B.c. as the probable date of Caesar’s birth. On the other hand, 
one misses a discussion of a number of points which he would like 
to have seen treated. In chapter xiv, 1 does ore mean “face’’? If 
so, do the editors accept Suetonius’ description? How do the 
editors interpret Germanos .... cladibus (xxv, 2)? Is Suetonius 
wholly in error as to the havoc Caesar created in Germany? Is not 
Caspari’s argument (Class. Review xx111 [1909], 189) that there 
was a play on words (Caesarem se, non Regem esse) well-nigh 
absolutely proved by an examination of the references which the 
other sources make to this incident? What was the connection 
between Caesar and Capys (Lxxx1, 1)? Should we not return to 
the MS reading Jlio prognatus (“descendant of Troy’’) ? 

But on every page so much is added to our knowledge, so much 
care is used in statement, so fully have the sources been scrutinized 
that questions like these are, I believe, captious. 

Such a note as that on Caesarion, Cleopatra’s son, of whom she 
claimed that Caesar was the father (111), is a model of careful 
study of the sources, of weighing of probable motives, and of due 
scholarly caution : 

There is a strong prima facie case for Caesar’s paternity. Cleopatra 
asserted it (Suet., dug. xv, 5; Dio xtvi1, 31, 5; xi1x, 41, 1) ; so too did 
Antony (below and Dio L, 3, 5); cf. also Nic. Dam. xx. Plutarch (Caes. 
xLtx, 4; Ant. L1v, 3) does no more than recognize the wide-spread belief 
as to Caesar’s paternity. Against this testimony must be set that of 
Oppius mentioned below. Further, the evidence on both sides is inter- 
ested. It was obviously to the interest of Cleopatra te affirm that Caesar 
was the father; no less was it to the interest of Antony to do the same at 
such times as he was the opponent of Octavian. Caesarion was a useful 
pawn, who could be played off against the adopted son of Caesar. Con- 
sequently it was natural that Antony should tell the senate that Caesarion 
was Caesar’s son as soon as Octavian put in an appearance at Rome and 
began to assert his position as Caesar’s heir. The same attitude was no 
less natural during the later period of hostility which ended at Actium; 
hence Antony asserts in his will that Caesar was the father (Dio L, 3, 3), 
and hence Octavian put Caesarion to death (Suet., dug. xvi1, 5). Oppius, 
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who denies the paternity of Caesar, is supporting the claims of Octavian, 
the heir of his friend. Many historical parallels might be quoted; e.g. the 
game played with Heracles the reputed son of Alexander; see Tarn, Jour. 
Hell. Stud. xx1 (1921), 18-28. The problem scarcely admits of a positive 
answer. 


What better statement could possibly be made? It is brief but 
complete, based on the sources and judicial in tone. 

In short, I urge upon all teachers who have not done so, a care- 
ful reading of Suetonius’ biography of the first of the Caesars, 
and I urge it with the greater earnestness, now that we have this 
admirable edition by Butler and Cary; it will be years before it is 
superseded. 

MonroE E. Deutscu 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


FRANKLIN P. Jounson, Lysippos: Durham, North Carolina, 
Duke University Press (1927). Pp. xii + 334, 61 plates. 
$7.50. 

The appearance of this book, the amplification of the writer’s 
doctoral dissertation at the Johns Hopkins University, has long 
been awaited by students of Greek art. Let us say at the start that 
it was well worth waiting for. It is well written and is perhaps the 
most significant book on Greek sculpture to be produced by any 
American scholar in recent years. With its conclusions this re- 
viewer cannot always agree, but he believes that it is a most im- 
portant contribution to knowledge. 

The arrangement is extremely able and orderly. To show this 
it will not be out of place to give a list of its contents. Following 
the Preface, the chapters are: I, “The Successors of Polycleitos”’ ; 
II, “Euphranor and Skopas’”’; III, “The Life of Lysippos’”’; IV, 
“Literary Evidence on Lysippian Art; the Apoxyomenos”; V, 
“The Signed Bases; the Polydamas Base; The Herakles Epitra- 
pezios; the Eros’; VI, “The Daochos Group”; VII, “Statues of 
Deities”; VIII, “Other Statues of Deities, Ascribed to Lysippos 
by Modern Scholars”; IX, “The Representations of Herakles” ; 
X, “Lysippos, Court Sculptor” ; XI, “Miscellaneous Works” ; XII, 
“Conclusion.” To this are added a page of Addenda and two Ap- 
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pendices : I, a complete list of all references to Lysippus in ancient 
literature ; and II, a good bibliography. This first Appendix is one 
of the most interesting and useful things in the book, and super- 
sedes the lists of Overbeck and Stuart Jones.’ In fact, if the book 
contained nothing else, this would make it of value. 

The first two chapters were added after the original disserta- 
tion was written and to this reviewer are the least successful feat- 
ures of the book. They are crowded with material, not always well 
digested from the literary point of view, making the style often 
dry and difficult. This characterization is especially true of the first 
chapter; the second is much better. But they are scholarly and 
show thoroughness and correct judgment and are doubtless of 
value, just as the opening bars of a symphony serve, while in 
themselves not important, to form an appropriate background for 
the principal theme which they introduce. The remaining chapters 
form a most refreshing contrast, being most agreeably written, 
cogently put, and marked by the same scholarly thoroughness. 

For the style of Lysippus, Professor Johnson pins his faith on 
the Apoxyomenos in the Vatican, generally conceded to be copied 
from the Lysippian original. It is a question if he does not place 
too much faith in it and if his attributions and rejections are not 
based too much on fancied similarities in style to it or differences 
from it. But in justice to him, it should be said that his determina- 
tion of the type of the well-known and often mentioned Herakles 
Epitrapezios is, to say the least, able and extremely convincing. 

In his discussion of the Daochus Group (chap. v1), which is an 
exceedingly forceful and clear piece of writing, Professor Johnson 
definitely and absolutely rejects the Agias at Delphi from the list 
of Lysippus’ works. If we can find any fault with this part of the 
book, it is only that he is too dogmatic in his rejection. It cannot 
be definitely proven, although doubtless he is right; and indeed 
this reviewer is inclined to agree with him. One can only say that 
the Agias is probably not by Lysippus, and one has no right to 

1Cf. J. A. Overbeck, Die Antiken Schriftquellen zur Geschichte der Bilden- 
den Kiinste bei den Griechen: Leipzig, Engelmann (1868), and H. Stuart 


Jones, Select Passages from Ancient Writers Illustrative of the History of 
Greek Sculpture: London, Macmillan (1895). 
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blast with scorn those who do retain it and who may well be quite 
correct in so doing. 

This point brings up the one fault that Professor Johnson re- 
veals in his exposition. He is far too dogmatic in his attributions 
and rejections, far too impatient of those who disagree with him. 
Like many who feel that the burden of proof is on them, he is 
most dogmatic when he is least convincing. Thus his curious 
attribution of the Hellenistic, or even Graeco-Roman, Medici 
Venus as Lysippian (pp. 186-89), which is based on evidence not 
altogether compelling, will not be generally accepted. Likewise his 
confident assignment to Lysippus of the original of the “Me- 
leager’’ in the Vatican cannot be considered proven, nor can he so 
airily dismiss the importance of the Fogg Museum copy and the 
Villa Medici head as “exaggerated” (pp. 240-45, and especially 
p. 244) ; for most students will still agree with Chase* and others 
in assigning this work to the school of Scopas, if not to Scopas 
himself. A more modest, diffident style, and less arrogance, in 
such attributions, would have been better manners! 

The other attributions are on the whole convincing, and a par- 
tial list of them may be of interest. They include the originals of 
the Zeus of Otricoli, the so-called “Grande et Petite Hercula- 
naises,” the identification of which (pp. 154-63) with Demeter and 
Persephone is a piece of brilliant inspiration; the Silenus with 
infant Dionysus; and the original from which Glycon of Athens 
drew his inspiration for the Farnese Heracles. This theory may 
surprise some, but seems to this reviewer to be very sure. 

Besides the Agias, many sculptures previously assigned by 
some critics to Lysippus, are rejected by Professor Johnson on 
what seems to be good grounds. Included are the Poseidon in the 
Lateran, the Ludovisi Ares (which he considers Scopasian), the 
so-called “Jason” type (Euthycrates being suggested as the sculp- 
tor), the bronze Hermes in Naples (which Professor Johnson con- 

2 Greek and Roman Sculptures in American Collections: Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press (1924), 87-89, and Figs. 97, 98, 101. See also his dis- 
cussion, in Chase and Post, A History of Sculpture: New York, Harper and 


Bros. (1925), 119 f. Chase also believes that the Agias and Apoxyomenos are 
both copies of Lysippian originals; see Chase and Post, op. cit., pp. 120-23. 
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siders a third century B.c. copy of the work of an earlier artist 
than Lysippus), the Lansdowne Heracles (which is classed as 
Scopasian), and the bronze wrestlers in Naples, which, however, 
he admits to show Lysippian influence. 

It is to be hoped that readers of this review will not find here 
any reason for dropping this book from their list of reading on 
classical subjects. It is only because it is in the main so excellent 
that it has seemed worth while to point out what to this reviewer 
seem to be its most serious defects. As a study of a single sculptor, 
his life, his work, and his influence, it takes its place in the very 
first rank. It brings together in the Plates a number of fine sculp- 
tures that will be new to many, such as the extremely beautiful 
head of Alexander the Great at Geneva (Frontispiece and PI. 45) ; 
the Eros at Smith College (Pl. 19); the Heracles at the Villa 
Borghese (Pls. 38 B, 39); the splendid bearded head in Copen- 
hagen (PI. 57) ; and the Dancer in Frankfurt (Pl. 61). 

The typography is on the whole good; I only find one glaring 
error, on page 55, where a line is omitted, and another line er- 
roneously inserted, twenty-two lines from the top. The printing 
is large and clear, the margins wide, the pagination good. The 
plates in the main are excellent reproductions. 

STEPHEN BLEECKER LUCE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
ATHENS, GREECE 


Ian C. Hannan, Voadica, A Romance of the Roman Wall: Lon- 
don, Longmans, Green and Co. (1928). Pp. 273. 

This work, the author tells us, is the result of walks beside 
Hadrian’s Wall! and visits to many Roman sites on either side 
which inspired a tremendous desire in one who loved the history 
of Scotland and of Rome “to make the dead past live again and to 
picture the life of the frontier garrisons some eighteen centuries 
ago.”’ Voadica is an imaginary granddaughter of Boudicca, who 
tries to avenge Boudicca’s memory by leading a rebellion against 
Hadrian’s soldiers along the unfinished wall. Her capture and the 
appeal to Hadrian in her behalf made by an impressionable young 
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legatus give opportunity for stirring action and variety of back- 
ground. The best passages in the novel describe Romanized south- 
ern Britain and Hadrian, whom the author finds “perhaps the 
most interesting, certainly the most human figure, in the long line 
of Caesars.” Archaeological and literary evidence has been most 
carefully followed, though there are a few slips in such details as 
names. The author says that the language of Roman soldiers was 
“not a whit more classical than much that might be heard in a 
modern barrack”’; but his characters use the stiff address of awed 
translation, full of thee’s and thou’s and oh’s (before the voca- 
tive). 

Such novels as V oadica have a legitimate and useful place in the 
secondary school. Voadica is much better than With Caesar’s Le- 
gions and With Caesar on Land and Sea (Wells). It is not nearly 
so good as The Conquered, by Naomi Mitchison, who has also 
published Cloud Cuckoo Land and, this spring, Black Sparta.* 

Erra PRESTON 


RoyceMorE ScHOooL, Evanston, IL. 


TENNEY FRANK, Catullus and Horace: Two Poets in Their En- 
vironment: New York, Henry Holt and Company (1928). 
Pp. 291. $3.00. 

Dr. Frank in his Catullus and Horace has produced a book 
which in its general style, scope, and mode of treatment is com- 
parable to his earlier biography of Vergil.* The material here col- 
lected represents work in connection with conducting graduate 
courses in the poets concerned during the past several years; 
some of this material the author has published from time to time 
in periodicals, and where this has been the case, due note of the 
fact is given. There are five chapters assigned to Catullus, the 
sixth is called “Transition,” and the remaining five are on Horace; 
the notes are placed toward the end of the volume before the 
Index. 


1 The bibliographical data for these five books are as follows: Boston, Lo- 
throp, Lee & Shepard Co. (1923 and 1926); London, Jonathan Cape (1923, 
reprinted in 1926); and New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co. (1926 and 1928). 

1Vergil, a Biography: New York, Henry Holt and Co. (1922). 
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In the case of Catullus, we are led from the doubtful year of 
his birth through to the accidents which befell the lost Verona 
manuscript, archetype of the present text; the ground is covered 
capably and sympathetically. In the portion on Horace we are 
taken similarly from his birth to his death and are shown the 
relationships which held between him, his contemporaries, and 
predecessors. The book’s readableness is enhanced by legitimate 
reconstructions of background and sidelights, and these are for 
the most part introduced by the safely identifying signals, “‘per- 
haps,” “apparently,” “seems,” etc.; so that if the book be placed 
in the hands of a neophyte, there need be but a word of caution 
that he distinguish the known from the plausible. On pages 232- 
238 the author incorporates his interpretation of Horace’s treat- 
ment of meters in the Odes — Horace’s method of identifying 
rhythms which might not, at their first introduction, be easily 
recognized by Roman readers. Incidentally, this same explanation 
virtually absolves Horace of the charge laid against him, that he 
falsely claimed originality of material in the face of those Odes 
which are partly translations or imitations. Dr. Frank feels that 
the use of the caesura might profitably be observed with attention ; 
and in the Carmen Saeculare he believes that, in conjunction with 
the content of the verses, it is an aid to the proper division of the 
stanzas between the two sides of the chorus, boys and girls; the 
“strong” pause at the centre of the Sapphic verses indicating the 
boys’ parts and the “feminine” caesura, the girls’. Stanzas 9, 10, 
and 11 he would make antiphonal couplets. These two sections 
are among those which reflect articles previously published. 

One sometimes encounters slips; for example, on page 6, where 
Jerome’s incorrect chronology for Catullus’ birth is under dis- 
cussion, we find: “Jerome apparently fell foul of the first con- 
sulship of Cinna (87 B.c.) instead of the fourth (84 B.c.)....” 
If the fourth consulship were the correct one, why “fall foul” of 
it, or indeed of either? Again, on page 22, we are told that Catul- 
lus speaks of his early feeling toward Clodia “as being as pure and 
simple as filial devotion.” This is a curious reversal of relationship 
if one recalls Catullus’ words on the subject: Dilexi tum te... 
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pater ut gnatos diligit et generos. However, the undersigned 
holds but scant patience for the usual petty, carping stock in 
trade of “irresponsible reviewers”; he would say that Dr. Frank’s 
work is interesting to those who are familiar with the field, a 
valuable aid to those who are less so, and altogether worth while. 
Ciayton M. Haut 
Rutcers UNIVERSITY 


Erastus Ricuarpson, The Odes of Anacreon, translation: New 
Haven, Yale University Press (1928). Pp. xii + 73. 

In the sixth century before Christ when Theognis, the pessimist 
of Megara, was enumerating the hardships and infelicities of 
existence, Anacreon of Teos was singing of the gifts of Dionysus 
which shed the glow of springtime even over the wintry stretches 
of life. We have but meager fragments of this exalter of the pur- 
ple grape cluster, but there are sixty odes, written perhaps under 
Alexandrian influence, which preserve the Anacreontic tradition. 
It is an interesting coincidence that at this time, when “wetness” 
is a political issue, the Yale University Press should be issuing 
in a handsome volume an English translation of these Anacreontic 
poems, the work of the late Erastus Richardson, of Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island. While the volume is not likely to influence the pres- 
ent presidential election, it unquestionably has put Woonsocket 
on the literary map. When one has read these clever versions and 
has learned something of the life of the translator from Professor 
Lord’s brief but excellent Introduction, he inevitably thinks of a 
certain desk in the India House where Charles Lamb once labored. 
The facts are these: Leaving school at thirteen, Erastus Richard- 
son served as bookkeeper in the factories of Woonsocket and 
neighboring towns for fifty years — and yet found time to win 
an honorary A. M. at Brown University for his achievements in 
mathematics. After he was forty he studied Latin and published 
a metrical version of the first six books of the Aeneid. At fifty 
he began the study of Greek, and before he lay down to rest, he 
had mastered Hebrew. To the gifts of an accurate scholar he 
added something of the gifts of a minstrel, and one may read 
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his Anacreontic poems feeling that the Muses are close at hand 
and that his versions are much closer to the original than the 
impressionistic renderings of Thomas Moore. It may be well to 
present two examples that the reader may judge for himself 
the quality of the work. 


To HIMSELF 


“A mirror take. Thyself behold, 
Anacreon, for thou art old!” 

The women say, “Thy flowing hair 
No longer is, thy head is bare.” 
Whether my locks indeed still flow 
Or they have flown, I do not know. 
But this I know, that it beseems 
The old man closer to the dreams 

Of youth to cling, since he doth wait 
So near the opening doors of Fate. 


A Love PoEM 


Kind Nature tender of their needs 

Gave horns to bulls, and hoofs to steeds, 

Fleetness to hares, and did bequeath 

To lions a yawning gulf of teeth, 

To fish, the power to stem the tide, 

To birds, the gift the winds to ride. 

And prudence grave she gave to men — 

But unto women, naught! What then? 

Beyond all spears and warlike shields 

She gave her beauty! This she wields 

And conquers — since no mortal arms 

Can stand before a woman’s charms. 
CHARLES N. SMILEY 


CARLETON COLLEGE 











Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist 
the inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in 
touch with matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a 
receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions on 
teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with 
projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and materials are requested. All 
correspondence should be addressed to the editor of this department. ] 


Random Notes on Words 
Dean S. E. Stout, of Indiana University, has consented to con- 


tribute to this department every month some notes on Latin words. 
Since the notes will not form an actual series they will appear 
under the title Random Notes on Words. 


NUNC, IAM 

Nunc means “now,” “the present,” in contrast with either a past or a 
future time. The speaker has in mind the actual moment in which he is 
speaking when nunc is used in its natural meaning. The fact that the 
actual present moment is in mind is emphasized a bit by the use of nunc; 
without such emphasis the time is sufficiently implied in the tense of the 
verb. 

Under a mathematical conception the present is a point of time. Thirty 
seconds before or after would be past or future. But the language of or- 
dinary life is not so precise. The nunc of a speaker covers a more or less 
extensive stretch of time, the only requirement being that the moment of 
speaking shall lie within the period covered. In the statement, “men once 
lived in caves but now they live in houses,” now covers some thousands 
of years. Nunc contrasts the present moment or period with a former or 
later moment or period without consideration of intervening time. 

Iam is used in a progression or series of events or situations to signify 
that the speaker is passing to a new point in the series. It gives notice 
that the speaker or narrator is moving on to a later phase of his develop- 
ing story, the next phase that he chooses to mention. It may often be 
perfectly rendered in English by “now,” which has a much wider range 
of meaning than has nunc in Latin. Its meaning is usually most exactly 
expressed by the phrases “by this time,” “at this point.” With verbs of 
past or present time it may frequently be translated “already,” but this 
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translation is often inaccurate because it loses sight of the progression 
or unfolding of events that is always implied in iam. With verbs of future 
time iam implies imminence or nearness of the future action. With nega- 
tives the context must determine whether iam is to be rendered no longer 
(=“by this time not”) or not yet (=“‘at this time not”). The real mean- 
ing and implication of iam must be kept in mind—a new and later 
point of time and a new situation that grew out of what has just been 
related, and the translation must then be adapted to the context. 


The following brief list of examples should be greatly extended in 
notebooks: .... ut paene uno tempore et ad silvas et in flumine et 1AM 
in manibus nostris hostes viderentur (Caes., B. G. 11, 19, 7), “so that 
almost at one time the enemy were seen at the woods and in the stream 
and in the next instant on our hands.” 1AM... . Scaphae .... se in 
hostes incitaverunt (Caes., B. C. 111, 24, 3), “at this point (i.e. immedi- 
ately following what has been described) the boats drove against the 
enemy.” Ubi 1AM se.... paratos esse arbitrati sunt (Caes., B. G. 1, 5, 2), 
“when at length they thought themselves ready.” Cum 1am meridies 
adpropinquare videretur (Caes., B. G. vii, 83, 8), “when now it seemed 
to be getting near noon.” .... 1AM vires [me] deficiunt (Caes., B. G. vu, 
50, 6), “J have now come to the point where my strength is failing.” 
[Nunc could have been used, but the thought of the gradually changing 
situation would have been lost and the present situation would merely be 
contrasted with some definite former situation.] NUNC IAM aperte rem 
publicam universam petis (Cic., Cat. 1, 12, 1), “now [in contrast to a 
time when you made your attacks only in secret] events have developed 
to the point where you openly attack the whole state.” Caesar adventare 
IAM IAMQue et adesse eius equites falso nuntiabantur (Caes., B. C. 1, 
14, 1), “false rumors kept coming now of Caesar’s approach and again 
that his cavalry was actually almost at hand.” Quod saepe 1am dixi 
(Cic., Cat. 1, 32), “as I have already often said (and am now repeating) .” 


The Attainment of Ultimate Objectives 

Professor W. L. Carr, University of Michigan, has contributed 
Some Classroom Activities Directed toward the Attainment of 
Ultimate Objectives Commonly Regarded As Valid for First- 
Year Latin. The activities will appear in consecutive numbers of 
the JoURNAL. 

Objective II —Increased ability to understand the exact meaning of 
English words derived directly or indirectly from Latin and increased 
accuracy in their use 
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. The pupil finds in a given Latin passage a Latin word with which 


each of an assigned list of fairly familar English words is connected 
by derivation; the pupil will explain the connection in form and 
meaning. 

The teacher illustrates the meaning of Latin prepositions by compar- 
ing them with English prefixes in English derivatives; e.g. de- in 
“decapitate.” 

The teacher refers to technical words of Latin origin used in other 
school subjects, and pupils are encouraged to bring in other such 
words for discussion if they are suspected to be of Latin origin. 

The pupil solves the meaning of an unfamiliar English word on the 
basis of a related known Latin word. 

The pupil finds one or more English words derived from each of a 
given list of Latin words being studied. 

The pupil finds as many English derivatives as possible for a given 
Latin word; e.g. duco. 

The pupil underscores the words on the page of an English diction- 
ary using red ink for words of Latin origin and black ink for words 
of non-Latin origin. 

The pupil underscores the Latin-derived words of selected English 
paragraph, e.g. the Preamble to the Constitution. 

The teacher calls the pupil’s attention to one or more English words 
derived from a given Latin word being studied and traces the devel- 
opment of meaning, where this is necessary; e.g. “incipient,” “card- 
inal,” “canary.” 

The pupil makes a list of the titles of magazine and newspaper 
articles and underscores words of Latin origin. 

The pupil underscores Latin derived words in a geometry theorem or 
a paragraph from a science textbook. 

The pupil is encouraged to try to determine the meaning of a new 
Latin word from its etymological relation to a known Latin or 
English word; e.g. capio from “capture.” 

The pupil uses graphic illustrations of the relation between a given 
Latin root and its English derivatives; e.g. the trunk of a tree and 
its branches. 

In class recitation or supervised written work the teacher helps the 
pupil to recall a forgotten Latin word by suggesting a related English 
or Latin word. 

The pupil uses in original or quoted sentences English derivatives 
which he has discovered. 

The teacher asks questions involving the application of inflectional 
forms to different groups of derivatives; e.g. agent: action; tempo: 
temporary ; recipe: reception. 
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17. The teacher drills the pupil in a vocabulary “spell-down” by giving a 
list of English words (or Latin words) to each of which the pupil 
must respond with a related Latin word in the first vocabulary form. 

18. The pupil is encouraged to keep a notebook or scrapbook contain- 
ing various types of derivative materials. 

19. The pupil finds English words with formative suffixes corresponding 
to the more common formative suffixes used in Latin; e.g. Eng. 


reception: Latin, receptio(n). 


Latin Words in English 

This little article is reprinted from the Campus Breeze, Uni- 
versity High School, University of Minnesota, with the hope that 
it may suggest to Latin teachers some of the everyday words of 
Latin derivation which are connected with school life, and which 


make a direct appeal to high-school students. 


A BRIEF DISSERTATION ON THE PROCESS OF ACQUIRING 
AN EDUCATION? 

Early in September (the seventh month of the Roman year), an imma- 
ture (in, “not”; maturus, “ripe’’) youth sets out by some Latin route in 
search of knowledge. He boards a car (either inter-campus or inter- 
urban), steps into an automobile, rides a bicycle, or fares forth as a 
pedestrian. He eventually traverses the campus to the College of Educa- 
tion in which the University (Universitas) High School (Schola) is 
located, for it is in this fount of learning that he wishes to register as a 
student (one eager for knowledge!!!). 

Immediately upon entering the building he is confronted by the janitor 
(ianitor, “doorkeeper”), who tends the furnace (fornax) and attempts 
to keep the air (aer) as free as possible from the contaminating influence 
of the odoriferous gases emanating from the science (scientia) labor- 
atory. 

As the poor juvenile goes down the hall, he discovers that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to maintain his equilibrium (aequus, “equal”; libra, “bal- 
ance”) as the majority of the pupils (pupillus, -la, dim. of pupus, “boy,” 
pupa, “girl”) persist in taking advantage of the literal derivation of cor- 
ridor (currere, “to run”). He wonders if, under such circumstances, the 
percentage of mortality (mors, “death”) is not extremely high. He finally 
reaches a place of safety in the private sanctum of the chief executive of 


the institution. 


1 Italics indicate words of Latin derivation, either direct or indirect. Of the 
latter, a few are derivatives from the Greek through the Latin; a larger num- 
ber from the Latin through the French. 
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He remains in the office long enough to become thoroughly familiar 
with the respective countenances of the principal, Mr. (Magister) 
and his secretary (keeper of secrets), Miss or Mrs. (Magistra) . 
This is essential, as immediate recognition of these august personages 
may be imperative on a moment’s notice. The youth ascertains within a 
brief space of time that the office is the place in which, in case of absence 
or other form of delinquency, conferences are held, excuses, real or ficti- 
tious made, alibis given, etc., etc. He learns that here, too, sentence is 
pronounced and the penalty of temporary detention imposed on those 
convicted on the charge of being tardy (tardus, “slow” ). 

Having been transferred to the library, to his astonishment and indig- 
nation he is compelled to submit to an Intelligence Test administered by 
Professor ——, ex-principal of the high school. The purpose of this test 
is to determine his I.Q., or in other words the exact ratio between his 
mental and chronological ages. 

When he has survived this trying ordeal, he is given a course of study, 
from which he selects the subjects he desires to pursue. After arrange- 
ments for his program have been completed and his fate has been decreed 
for the quarter, he receives a statement of the fees which must be paid to 
the bursar in the controller’s office in the Library Building. Unless his 
parent has anticipated this situation and provided sufficient funds, the lad 
is destined to be in a temporary state of pecuniary embarrassment. 

As time passes, his store of knowledge is gradually increased. He learns 
some things in recitations, more between periods, and most of all, after 
school hours. 

From conversations with upper classmen he gleans a little interesting 
information concerning various members of the Faculty (facultas, “abil- 
ity.” Query anticipated — “What is the connection?”). He learns that 
there are a few bachelors, some benedicts, and a large number of Vestal 
Virgins whose chief duty is to provide slips as fuel to “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning.” In addition, they are required to expend some energy in 
instructing and disciplining the future citizens of the United States. The 
compensation for these minor duties consists chiefly in salary (salarium, 
“stipend” from sal, “salt”) received bi-weekly. 

In class (classis) meetings the youth becomes acquainted with the 
respective functions of the president, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, 
and sergeant-at-arms. He finds that there is a vast difference between 
nomination and election, candidacy and inauguration. He learns to appre- 
ciate the services of the class adviser who attends meetings primarily to 
see that no motion is passed detrimental (deterere, “to rub away’’) to the 
life, liberty, or pursuit of happiness of other individuals in school. 

After a sufficient lapse of years, through the combined (com + binus, 
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bini, “two and two”) efforts of his parents and instructors and, incident- 
ally, some labor on his own part, the youth completes the required curric- 
ulum and attains the height of his ambition — the right to appear on the 
stage of the Music Auditorium on Commencement night. He receives a 
diploma bearing the signatures of the principal and the dean as evidence 
of honorable dismissal from the institution. 

After graduation and a brief vacation he enters the University and is 
initiated into a fraternity and into the joys of rhetoric, calculus, and 
economics. At intervals he returns with fellow alumni to visit his Alma 
Mater and murmur as he surveys the sad remains of what was in his day 
a glorious place —“O Tempora, O Mores!” 


Most Important Latin Words for Derivative Study 

In a study, English Derivatives from Latin, based upon Dr. Lodge’s 
Vocabulary of High School Latin, the most important Latin words from 
the point of view of derivation were determined by means of a word 
count. It was found that of Dr. Lodge’s list of the 2,000 words of most 
frequent occurrence in the Vocabulary of High School Latin* 104 Latin 
words (including variations such as compounds from verbs, adjectives 
from nouns, etc.) have lists of derivatives ranging in number from 15 to 
134. These 104 words (in their various forms) contribute a total of 
4,304 words to the English language and should form the nucleus of the 
work in derivation. According to this study the three most prolific words 
are sto (134 derivatives), facio (106), and capio (101), contributing 341 
words in all to the English vocabulary. The tabulated data are given first, 
and the words follow arranged in groups of fifteen in a descending scale. 


SUMMARY OF Data on Most IMporTANT LATIN Worps 


Number of Latin Words Number of Derivatives 








2k eee 3 341 
SIT sipinsicitciedaiiiaatiapahiiiaass 7 569 
61-75 ... 5 334 
SSE 14 751 
ae eee 39 1424 
15-30 ...«. 36 885 

Te 104 4304 


1 New York, Publication Bureau of Teachers College, Columbia University 
(1907). 
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LATIN Worps ARRANGED IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE IN DERIVATION 








7. 100 or over claudo 31 15-30 
| capio 101 cor 33 colo 28 ? 
facio 106 curro 31 communis 25 
tf sto 134 finis 34 credo 30 
) 76-99 wg 34 emo 22 
| dn 79 or 40 fateor 23 
duco 76 fundo 35 fido 29 
| } eine 82 gero 36 fingo 27 } 
: ' lego 77 gradior 42 firmus 25 | 
{ rego 79 gratus 40 fluo 21 
' { atin 88 iungo 32 fortis 29 | 
i . lex 39 frango 30 
: video 88 
| manus 31 genus 30 | 
: 61-75 mitto 45 haereo 28 
cedo 72 modus 44 imperium 19 
nascor 61 moneo 38 littera 25 
| sequor 73 paro 33 loquor 23 
| tendo 63 pars 38 ludo 28 
I venio 65 pello 42 lustro 15 
46-60 placeo 32 maneo 15 
f ago 58 pono 46 medius 27 
3 cerno 49 populus 36 multus 29 
dico 60 porto 32 nuntio 26 
€0 54 premo 39 patior 25 
forma 51 probo 32 pax 26 
habeo 50 puto 40 pendeo 22 
3 iacio 53 rumpo 33 pendo 22 
moveo 50 scribo 41 pes 29 . 
: peto 52 sedeo 31 prehendo 30 
: sentio 56 signo 36 quiesco 22 
|| specto 59 spero 40 rapio 25 | 
{| tango 51 stringo 39 respondeo 18 
i | traho 59 struo 44 rota 23 
: vivo 49 sum 34 sacer 27 
31-45 unus 33 scio 26 } 
} cado 40 valeo 35 servo 21 
caput 31 voco 32 verto 15 
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A Child’s Garden of Verses 

A Child’s Garden of Verses (Robert Louis Stevenson) has been 
translated into Latin by T. R. Glover and published by D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York. Price, $2.00. 


Suggestion for a Vergil Scrapbook 

A Manual for the Use of Pictures in The Teaching of English, 
Latin, and Greek is published by The University Prints, Newton, 
Mass., for twenty-five cents. A section of the Manual is devoted 
to quotations in English from the twelve books of the Aeneid with 
the numbers of the pictures to illustrate each quotation. Miss 
Sarah Leslie of Greensboro High School, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, and one of her Vergil classes made a very helpful scrap- 
book, making use of this material but substituting the correspond- 
ing Latin quotations. 


Interest in the Ancient World 
An excellent device for stimulating interest in the Ancient 


World is employed by Miss Harriet Echternach, Sterling High 
School, Sterling, Illinois. 


In order to teach first- (and second-) year pupils a little about Rome 
and other points of interest, I take them on a trip to Rome, going by way 
of England. While in England we visit military camps (castra) and 
places noted for Roman ruins and roads. We also visit France and other 
countries where we point out the places which were of interest in Cae- 
sar’s campaign and in the World War. After crossing the Alps we go to 
Italy where Rome is our chief center of interest. During our visit there 
we have several reports on various points of interest, such as the Forum, 
Circus Maximus, etc. At the end of the journey, I show slides and give a 
little talk on Rome. In this way I find that the interest of my classes is 
aroused to learn more about the Ancient World. The journey may last 
several months and be concluded by reading a simple account of it in 
“made” Latin. No attempt should be made to translate the names of 
places which do not easily lend themselves to the Latin which the pupils 
know. 
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Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., for 
territory covered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; 
Daniel W. Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, Ohio, for the Middle States 
east of the Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Car., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and 
Franklin H. Potter, the University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa, for the territory 
of the Association west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. 
News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Walter A. Edwards, Los 
Angeles High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be 
made as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print pro- 
grams of meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as 
live news in advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. 
In this connection it should be remembered that the November issue, for ex- 
— appears on October fifteenth and that the forms close on September 

fth.] 





Alabama Womans College 

The Classical Club presented Way’s translation of the Alcestis of 
Euripides as part of the Commencement exercises in a natural amphithea- 
ter on the campus. As incidental music, that composed at the University 
of Michigan some years ago for that play, was used. The departments of 
music and of physical education codperated with the classical department 
under the supervision of Miss Cora E. Kercher in producing the play. 


American Classical League — Vergil Celebration 

Miss Mildred Dean, 2404 Wisconsin Ave., Washington, D. C., is chair- 
man of the committee on Vergilian Reading Circles and Private Reading, 
appointed by the American Classical League in connection with the bimil- 
lennium of Vergil in 1930. She writes as follows: 


Let us join together, or work alone if stern necessity compels, to read again 
all the undisputed works of the poet. Let us take the years 1929 and 1930 to 
cover completely those verses which we have not looked at for so long, or 
perhaps have never read. Not such a great sacrifice of time would be required. 
One hundred and twenty-five lines a week would finish the whole amount in 
the specified time. 

One reading circle has already been projected. It plans to meet every other 
week to read the one hundred and twenty-five lines in pleasant companionship, 
while the next “stint” will be done alone. Other suggestions are asked for. 
Volunteer workers are needed on the committee, who will act as organizers 
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of a circle and will report progress, or who will correspond with teachers too 
remote to be able to join a circle. 

The committee is planning a list of editions of Vergil that are available now, 
so that any one who wants a new copy, or a specially compact copy, or one 
with large print, can know where to order the book. This list, with informa- 
tion about other books on Vergil and Vergilian subjects, will be sent out this 
fall. If you will join a circle, get your group together and have your chairman 
or secretary or whoever can spare time to do the work write to the committee, 
so that these folders can be sent to you as soon as they are ready. 

One more detail is planned, or rather, hoped for. Why can we not have a 
bookplate to paste in the front of our Vergils after we have finished our tribute, 
as a sort of emblem of our achievement, a tangible proof of our devotion to 
one of the world’s greatest poets? We should have to pay perhaps twenty-five 
cents for it, but it would be a beautiful reminder of a piece of joyous work, 
done while all the other teachers of Vergil were doing the same thing. 

Send your ideas on to the committee. If you are the only teacher of the 
classics in your town, send your name and address to us, so that we can find 
some one not too remote with whom you may correspond as you progress. 
Form a circle if you possibly can; a small one sometimes holds together better 
than a large one. And let us all keep in touch through the committee. 


Latin Plays in California High Schools 
The Classical Department of the Los Angeles High School on the 


fourth of May presented the Aulularia of Plautus in an English version 
in the high-school auditorium. It was given under the direction of Mrs. 
Leno Cooper Webb, of the Expression Department, assisted by Miss 
Lena McNaughten, of the Classical Department. The proceeds of the 
entertainment will be used in further decoration of the class recitation 
rooms. On the first of June the play was repeated before the students of 
the Owensmouth High School and their friends. The open-air Greek 
theater at the Owensmouth school provided a fitting and beautiful setting 
for the play. 

At the Van Nuys High School was recently given a performance of 
Ex Mari, the Rudens of Plautus in English dress, much abbreviated, as 
is the fashion of dresses today. The play was directed by Miss G. Pres- 
cott and Miss Elma Snyder. 


University of California 
For the eleventh successive year, the University of California at Los 


Angeles offered a Greek tragedy, with the dignified and effective presen- 
tation of the classic costumed chorus, stately scenic investiture, and noble 
music. The drama given on May 24, 25, and 26, was the Hippolytus of 
Euripides, translated into English rhymed verse by Gilbert Murray. 
Music by the university orchestra, under the direction of Squire Coop, 
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gave instrumental stress to the theme and mood during passages in the 
action. The emotional atmosphere was introduced with Massenet’s Over- 
ture to Phédre and with the orchestral suite Les Perses by Doumergue. 
Directed by Miss Evalyn Thomas, of the English faculty, these annual 
Greek Dramas are given under the especial patronage of Dr. Ernest 
Carroll Moore as the university’s finest cultural contribution to the com- 
munity life of southern California. 


Drake University 

Dr. Milman Parry has been appointed head of the Latin department to 
succeed Professor Charles O. Denny, who was forced by ill health to 
retire last spring after many years of valuable service at Drake Univer- 
sity. 


Minneapolis, North High School 

The Latin Club of North High School, Minneapolis, recently spon- 
sored two things which aroused great enthusiasm among the members 
and promoted good fellowship and widespread interest in the school. 


One was an “All-Language-Get-Together Banquet,” in which all the 
language clubs of the school were invited to participate. A member of 
each club, dressed in national costume, responded to a toast in the lan- 
guage of the country represented, and each club furnished one number 
of a general program, which followed the banquet. 

The second was a “Latin Exhibit,” held for two days in one of the 
rooms of the school, to which the faculty, students, parents, and friends 
were invited. In this were gathered maps, library and reference books, 
charts, slides — representative equipment of the department — and many 
interesting projects, worked out by the students themselves. A Latin 
play, The Departure of the Helvetians, was also presented, in connection 
with the exhibit, by the Caesar classes. 


Occidental College 

Mr. Orra E. Monnette, a prominent banker of Los Angeles, has given 
to Occidental College a fund the income of which is to be used in the 
purchase of books in the field of the Greek and Latin classics. 


Classical Association of the Pacific States 

The spring meeting of the Classical Association of the Pacific States, 
Southern Section, was held Saturday, May 12, at the University of 
Southern California. Professor Homer E. Robbins, of Pomona College, 
spoke on the topic, “Use of Supplementary Material in the Teaching of 
the Classics.” The speaker gave much valuable information as to sources 
whence suitable illustrative material may be secured and offered sugges- 
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tions as to its use. Miss Mary Jeffers, lecturer in the extension division 
of the University of California, gave a most illuminating running com- 
mentary upon a series of pictures she had brought back with her from a 
recent exploring trip through Sicily. 

The election of officers for the coming year resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Miss Anne E. Edwards, Beverly Hills High School; Vice-President, 
Miss Vera M. Reppy, John Burroughs Junior High School; Secretary, 
Rollin D. Stevens, Franklin High School ; Correspondent of the JourNAL, 
Walter A. Edwards, Los Angeles High School. 


St. Louis 
Mr. J. M. Wulfing, a business man who is well known for his interest 


in Classics and Archaeology, has been made Ehrenbiirger of the Univer- 
sity of Munich in recognition of his services to scholarship, especially 
in connection with the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 


University of Washington 
Dr. Harvey B. Densmore has been promoted to an Associate Profes- 


sorship. 


Vergil Celebration Committee, Classical Association of the Middle 


West and South 
Before the close of his year of office President Charles E. Little ap- 


pointed the following committee, in accordance with action taken at the 
Nashville meeting last spring, to receive suggestions and to formulate 
plans for the Vergil Celebration in 1930: Dean S. E. Stout, Indiana 
University, Chairman, Professor W. L. Carr, University of Michigan, 
Secretary, Professor A. L. Bondurant, University of Mississippi, Mrs. 
P. W. Hiden, Newport News, Virginia, Professor Harriet D. Johnson, 
Judson College, Professor F. J. Miller, Westport, Conn., and Professor 
Lucy E. Prichard, Marshall College. Suggestions for the Latin inscrip- 
tion in honor of Vergil — cf. the CLassicaL JoURNAL xx1II (1928), 643 
— should be sent to Professor W. L. Carr, Ann Arbor, Mich., as Secre- 
tary of this committee. 
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Recent Books 


Compiled by Harry M. Huppewt, Yale University 


Bevan, G. M., Early Christians of Rome; their Words and Pictures: 
New York, Macmillan Co. (1928). Pp. 127. $1.60. 

Brett, GeorcE SipNEy, Psychology Ancient and Modern (Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome Series): New York, Longmans, Green and Co. 
(1928). Pp. ix + 164. $1.75. 

Cuapot, Victor, The Roman World, translated by E. A. Parker (His- 
tory of Civilization) : New York, Knopf (1928). Pp. 463. $6.50. 

Cicero, Marcus Tutuius, De Re Publica; De Legibus, with an English 
Translation by CrinTon WALKER Keyes (Loeb Classical Library): © 
New York, Putnam’s (1928). Pp. 538. $2.50. 

Cooper, LANE, and GuDEMAN, ALFRED, A Bibliography of the Poetics of 
Aristotle (Cornell Studies in English, Vol. x1): New Haven, Yale 
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